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THE COMMONWEALTH. | be noticed on Monadnoc, and doubtless it has 


been, but not by Nemorivagus. 

| Such a night, though without an Aurora, we 
| passed upon the mountain. As it came on we 
‘sat on the huge rocks at the summit, over 
, which a cool wind always blows in the hottest 
| day, and watched the sun sinking into clouds, 
above distant mountains and across stretched- 
out lands. From such a height, not too vast 


WHAT IS VALUE? 


WRITTEN FOR THE commonwratra BY F. V. B. 
What is yalue—is it told 

In the broker’s price of gold? 
Places bulletin of war 

Truth, above or under par? 


quantity and quality ; and also in our motions. | under the moonlight. It was painted by Glass, 
Our exercises, we say, are active when per- | some ten years ago, and placed here by the late 
formed by ourselves, and passive when per-| Earl of Carlisle, better known to us in America 
formed upon us by another. The cure is not}as Lord Morpeth. The Earl of Carlisle was 
in “something to take ;” it is in the work to be the lineal descendent of “Belted Will,” and his 
done. We work for food. We must work for name was, during his life, as much a benison to 
health. Why not? Is not health to be pre- the neighborhood as Will's was a terror. Some 
ferred to silver or gold ? Cumberland poet has indeed written as much :— 
Hence I am for the woods, for the gymnasium) ‘‘So Naworth stands, still rugged as of old, 


Wilding now for six hundred years, and the two noise, we concluded our bargain and started for 
large towers are not yet raised above the main edi- our day’s tour. Now, if you want a recipe fora 
fice. I was assured that it would certainly be fin- magic cave, here it is. Build a little circular 
ished in ten years, the money being supplied from house, and let it have three windows and a door 
a lottery carried on for the purpose; but it seemed quite “asy’”’ of access from the outside. This is 
to me that possibly it might find itself in the con- the cave. Now for the magic: Dig a ditch lead- 
dition of those famous vessels in our Charlestown ing to it about three rods long, and arch it over 
navy yard which have been so long in building with stones; leave a hole open at the outer end 
that the first timbers have rotted while the lastare by which one can creep into the ditch, and 
not yet in. One can hardly imagine foundations thereby you secure, as Mr. Mantilini would say, 


What is value—is it had 

In the castled iron-clad ? 
That may sink, and so may gold, 
And her name remain untold. 


|for a good prospect, the country has another 


look than that we ordinarily see. It is like a 
grand garden, plotted out irregularly into beds 


land. I would cast into the sea all the “bitters,” 


in the forest ; and, if I could, I would banish, | 
yes, banish forever, all the pill-boxes in the | 


Armed like a knight without, austere and bold, 
But all within bespeaks the better day, 
And the bland influence of a Carlisle's sway.’ 


Indeed, when a rough girl showed me oa 


strong enough to withstand the pressure of the 
immense columns. 
Iam pausing too long at Cologne, but I just 


a “dem'’d damp moist unpleasant” passage-way. 
Always lead your visitors into your little house 


by this passage. Thus is the magic cave con- 


of grass and beds of woodland, where thou- 
‘eands of acres on uplifted hill-tops show but 
like a seedsman’s carrot-patch from the kitchen 
|door. THere-and-there a village dotted a 
| meadow, or, as ‘Tennyson says :— 


“‘Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The hamlet sparkles like a grain of salt,” 
for you see no cities from this height, unless, 
Winston be du undies sah | perchance, Nashua, beside its gliding stream. | 
Though gained the world, if lost in soul— | But the country you see ci large masses, igen 
That perennial value gives {the ocean to the Catskills, from the White | 


When slavery dies and freedom lives! _| Mountains and the Vermont hills almost to the 


What is value—is it found 

In the sea or on the ground; 
Where our navies vex the wave, 
Or our armies march to save? 
Soul is value! Feel it live 
Other strength but relative; 
Motive power that makes avail 
Gold, or iron-clad, or sail. 


j 


all the “schnapps,’’ all the medical nostrums,; Lanercost Priory, she could not conceal her 
so that not one should be left. And then, when emotion when showing the new stained window 
the sick applied for medical advice, instead of which was put up by his tenants in memory of 
giving them “something to take,” I would tell the late Earl. By-the-way, although the Earl 
'them what todo! In the acquisition of good | was well known in America, to which he had 
‘health, there is, [ repeat it, something to be done. made several visits, ke is not perhaps known as 
| And gymnastics, natural or artificial, are an a poet there. He was, however, moved by his 
| essential, and, perhaps, the most important part old Jasmine tree—the finest I ever saw—which 
‘of the hygienic work. The amount of air we clambers all over the inner front entrance, 
\inhale, depends on the size of the lungs, and to write a little ode, which is in its way quite 
the motions we make ; and on these preceding pretty—as you may judge :— 

‘conditions depend the: quantity of food we need. “My slight and slender Jasmine tree, 





want to propose a difficulty which has arisen in 
my mind. Suppose we deny at once the story 
| that the bones in St. Ursula’s ileafy frame, one would very much prefer to see 
longed to eleven thousand virgins who were mas-! them with less muddy boots, and to be allowed to 


structed, and though from its three windows one 
jsees lovely views of the Rhine like pictures in a 
church there be- 


sacred many hundreds of years ago, at one fell ;come in by the same door he goes out by directly 
swoop, by a band of barbarians! Of course we | 
refuse to believe it. But there are the bones, in| After taking our luncheon, 
quantities to suit, packed into the walls, confront-! that we could not possibly be native Americans 
ing you from glass windows, protruding from tops | because we had not dark skins, we counted, from 
of cases, lining walls of rooms. Where did they | the tower of Rossel, Baden, France, Bavaria, 
come from! I don’t know, but one may as well | Darmstadt, and Prussia, while we stood in Nas- 
believe in the eleven thousand virgins. One dif-| sau; and through the vine-clad country, riding to 
ficulty is as great as another. the vineyard where the 


into the sunshiny woods. 
where we were told 


famous Johannisberger 











THE GRAND MONADNOC.—NO. II. | 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN ON HIS VACATION. | 


Glo.—When shall we come to the top of that same 
hill? 


{ 
how we 


Edg.—You do climb up it now: look! 
labor.—Aing Lear, Act iv., sc. vi. 
Starting from home on the train which. 


leaves Boston by the Fitchburg railroad at | 
6.20, A. M., we reached Troy before 11 o'clock. | 
At this point we had expected to be met by a| 
bran-new Concord coach, painted yellow and | 
black, with four horses and seats for a dozen 
Instead of which we found the | 
road washed away by a freshet, so that we| 
could not approach the Troy station, and, after 
trudging through the sand to the sei 
were able, with some difficulty, to find a two-| 
horse wagon to take us and our iuggage to the | 
Mountain- 


To make 
up for this, however, we had two wagons to 


persons. rail- 


new Monadnoc House. 
return in, the next day, an extra one having | 
been sect up from “Kimball's” for us, without 


our order. Moreover, we found the road good, | 


the horses fresh, and the drive up the side of 
the mountain a delightful one. The rains’ 


were over which had driven our friends out 
from their camp on Monadnoc, the sky was 
clear, the July day hot but not intolerable, 
like some of the weather 


tv the door of Rice’s 


since. We drove up 
new hotel about a quarter 
before one o'clock, and, after a short pause, 
seized our luggage and started up the path | 
We had hoped to) 


reach the camp in time to dine with our party, 
who, for a week, had been lodging under the 


towards the mountain-top. 


cliffs on the southeast side. But our previous | 
delays and the heat of the woods through which 
our path ran, to say nothing of the steep as-' 
cent, held us back, and when we reached the 

camp with our fresh supplies of provisions, our 
friends had given us up‘and were packed for. 
by the afternoon train. 
Changing their minds at our arrival and the 
letters we brought from the world below, they 


their return home 


despatched couriers for supplies and gave us a 
dinner on the hot rocks where they had just 
made their parting meal. And while we de-| 
vour the food with appetites like the heroes of, 


Homer, and munch in the same style, let the! 
| 


reader see who we were. 


THE PILGRIMS OF TITE MOUNTAIN. 


For several years ‘it had been the custom | 
among certain youths and maidens of our vil- 
lage to make a summer pilgrimage to Monad- | 
noc, and there pass a few free days in the open | 
air, With a half-dozen 
blankets, some tin-kettles and pannikins, a 
corn-meal, 


on the high erags. 


canteen or two, plenty of sugar, 


beans and crackers, they had rejoiced in heart: 
and honored the Spirit of the Tfills. What 
first incited them I know not, but can guess 
that it was the recitals of Thoreau and Chan- 
ning told among school-boys emulous of like 
adventures. With the passage of time the 
persons of the pilgrimage had varied; some 
wandered away South and West too far for 
the annual excursion, others were tied to the 
cares, while every year a 
This 


come together, 


house by domestie 
new pilgrim or two joined the party. 
year an unusnal number had 
but not all at the same time; their names were 
Radwphus, 
Rosalha, Rubieunda, Clavicula, Rhetor, Gracilis, 
Mephistopheles 


our arrival added Perparida, Eques,and Seripter 


Nemortraqus, Vesta Silvicultrixr, 


and Montiscandins, to whom 


Tqnotus, the present chronicler. If the reader 
does not find these names registered in the 
hook kept by mine host of the new Monadnoc 
Honse, let him communicate by mail, (postage 
prd.) with the undersigned. 

It appeared, in answer to our inquiries, that, 
of the five ladies, 
throuch the whole week, and of the nine gen- 
These five, with the addi- 
the 
last-named had been kept by sickness from 


only two had been here 


tlemen only three. 
tion of Nemoriraqus, were those we found; 


“clattering down the. rocks” with his friend 
Radu/phus when the latter returned home, and 
had spent his time Ivine among the erags like 
a woodchnuek on the sick-list. At our coming 
he had recovered somewhat, and was first de- 
scried by us climbing down rocks among trees 
with a huge umbrella in his hand, equipped for 
the journey homeward. 

But for this opportune convalescence of our 
friend, we should have missed some of the best 
of our journey: for he was an old frequenter 
of the place, a poet and artist besides, and 
knew where were the finest views and the 
easiest paths. He had lain on the mountain 
for days and nights; had seen the purple twi- 
light of the morning followed by sunrise, noon, 
sunset, and then the long evening twilight; in 
the midst of which appeared the moon and the 
faint stars, with only a scant six or seven hours 
for their course, and that, perhaps, invaded by 
the Northern Aurora, “in the form of a luminous 
arch extending from east to west,” or ‘more 
commonly rising from a dark convexity in the 
north and flashing upwards towards the ze- 
pith,” as old Merrill depicts it. “The aged 
people,” he adds, “say it is not so common now 
as formerly,” just as they always say about 
everything but wickedness and the toothache. 
“In a calm night, and in the intervals between 


gentle flaws of wind, an attentive ear, in a re- 


tired situation, may perceive it to be accompa- | 


nied with a sound.” It anywhere, this might 


| Sound. 


‘was no harm in it. 


| ° 
an August excursion. 


We were there so early in the season 
that the green had not begun to change in 


| field or wood, while amid the light and dark 
| patches flashed every now-and-then a ray from 
,some pond or lake. 


Over such a prospect the dullest eye could 


,not range without wakening a glow in the 


heart ; and wher I saw it again with reversed 
shadows and a livelier light, at the morning 
sunrise, it was no less attractive. It was not 
simply beautiful; an element of terror and 
‘majesty blended with it, and swept away from 
the mind all traces of its petty thoughts. 


“Hither we bring 
Our insect miseries to the rocks; 
And the whole‘flight, with pestering wing, 
Vanish and end their murmuring,— 
Vanish beside these dedicated blocks.” 


In such solitudes, which the birds rarely 
visit and to which the sounds of life below sel- 
{dom reach, our busy imaginations ascribe 
speech to the rocky mass itself. 


“On the summit as I stood, 

O’er the wide floor of plain unfolded, 
Seemed to me the towering hill 

Was not altogether still.” 


And whatever is uttered by such a being in 
such a situation, be sure is nothing trivial. 

By the blazing fire at evening, under the lee 
of the tallest cliffs, our own conversation was 
not in this exalted dialect, though I trust there 
There was much speech of 
stewed beans and bannock, and some discussion 


‘of the comparative merits of this and that 


bread; there were also college songs, poured 
forth without stint, by Rhetor and Gracilis—Ar- 
‘eadians both—*Singing like chums and ready 
to respond,” as Virgil says. .They “taught 
these rocks” not the ‘notes of woe,” but the 
mishaps of the 

“High salary driver 

On the Denver City line,”’ 
and those kindred straws that students pick up 
‘at comedies and rehearse for a brief season at 
the Pudding Club and. in the college-yard. 

No dew falls on the mountain, and, as it hap- 

pened, the night was warm, so that our party 
slept comfortably wrapped up in blankets, on 


the bare rock, with a canteen or a dressing- 


case for a pillow. Nobody undresses, but each 
rather puts on an extra suit, and in the morning 
combs and washes beside a spring or pool, 
while breakfast is in preparation. 

In August, when blueberries are ripe, the 


; mountain supplies your breakfast, for it is cov- 


But when we were 
there nothing edible was to be found, 


ered with these delicacies. 
save 
checkerberries, and those not in great abund- 
ance. For this reason our friends recommend 
But at any time, when 
warm weather and a good chance 
for sunshine, the excursion is a pleasant one. 
The train that brought us back from Troy 
reached Boston before eight o'clock in the 


you can have 


evening; so that, as was said before, it is possi- 


vile, between six in the morning and eight at 


night, for a Bostonian to visit the Grand 
Monadnoe. 
LIFE IN A LOG CABIN—NO. V. 


BY A YANKEE ON HIS TRAVELS. 
“Not any nook around us but was filled 
With sweetness and with beauty; vines o’erlaid 
The emerald sod and flowers their sweets distilled, 
And gray old rocks their mossy robes displayed ; 
rhe earth and air a living temple stood 
Wherein ail things were lovely, all things good.” 
From an experience of many years, I know 
how beneficial gymnastics are when practised 
This term 
originally signified those exercises which were 


in the parlor or in the gymnasium. 


denuded, for 


When speaking of health and disease, we can 


performed, hygienic purposes. 


mean nothing more than is comprehended 


‘the terms matter and motion. 


Matter 


life and health: more or less, 


and motion in certain proportions is 


as the 


case may 
be, isdisease. Hence the absurdity of that old 
notion that disease is @ creature, an entity to 
Disease 
is a defect in the vital motions. more or 


be expelled trom the system by pills. 
less. 
Loss in one function, often is more in another. 
The balance, the due proportion in these mo- 
tions, is disturbed. The causes of any. such 
interruptions may be as various as the stars in 
heaven. But whenever the economy of Efe is 
interrupted, from whatever cause, we siy the 
that 
nothing is gained to science when disease is de- 


result is disease. Hence, it seems to me, 
fined as a “morbid condition,” a 
“fever,” or an “affection.” 
least of all, when itis said by Dr. Trall and bis 
disciples to be “remedial effort.” “ Disease,” 
say they, “is remedial, because the object is to 
get rid of things injurious.” The “o4ject” here 
spoken of is affirmed of disease, which is an ex- 
cess or a diminution of the vital motions! Ac- 
cording to this notion, then, the more Cisease, 
or “remedial effort,” the better. When one 
dies it is because he was not sick enough, had 
not “remedial effort” enough, to get well. And 
this is the doctrine taught ina “medical school” 
in New York, and its author is about visiting 
England for the purpose of teaching this notion 
there. 


“malady,” a 
And, 


“disorder,” 


When the nutritive motions are perfect 
throughout the organism, there is a condition 
of perfect health. But when these motions are 
interrupted, increased in one organ and dimin- 


ished in another, the result is disease, and bence 
it becomes manifest what the remedy should 
be. It must consist in a change broaght about 


‘in matter and motion—in our food as to its 


| Where the exercise is what it should be, in the. 
open air, the qualities of our diet are not of so 
much conequence as the quantity. Thisis man- 


whomeat ‘hog, dog, snake and devil.” Hogs are 
always unfit for human food, and here espe- 
cially. Among the vast herds, comprising thou- 
sands on thousands I have 
|farther West, all were more or less affected. with 
| scrofula, erysipelas, and the itch, but here they 
(are most diseased. I have seen them with 
‘tubercles hanging from their throats as big asa 
waterpail, which the miserable creatures drag- 
‘ged upon the ground in searching for their food. 
| And these nasty animals are eaten by these 
|farmers. “Hog and hominy” is a common dish 
South and West. And think, for one moment, 
| how many of these diseased animals were eaten 
| by our brave soldiers 
| And how many of them are sent East every 
year, and are consumed in —— and 


seen 





during the recent war! 





ifest among these farmers and hunters, some of | 


in QOhio and | 


That bloomest on my Border tower, 
Thou art more dearly loved by me, 

Than all the wreaths of fairy bower. 
I ask not while I near thee dwell, 

Arabia’s spice, or Syria’s rose; 
Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 

Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 
My mild and winsome Jasmine tree, 

That climbest up the dark grey wall, 
Thy tiny flow’rets seem in glee 

Like silver spray -drops, down to fall. 
Say, did they trom their leaves thus peep, 

When mailed moss- troopers rode the hill; 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 

And bugles blew for Belted Will? 
My free and feathery Jasmine tree, 

Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 

And the chained captive pined for death. 
On border fray, on feudal crime, 

I dream not while I gaze on thee; 
The chiettains of that stern old time 

Could ne’er have loved a Jasmine tree.”’ 


The castle is one of the two or three old ones 
which are still in perfect repair. The present 
heir to the estate and title does not reside here, 
| but at the other Carlisle estate in Yorkshire; 





| private families far-and-near ! Within the pres- | he isa clergyman and an invalid, and has never 


ent winter the accounts have appeared in our 
| hewspapers of scores of people in Germany, 
| who have 
| pork. 
|tact among medical 
| these animals are often alive with small worms, 


died suddenly from eating diseased 
It has now become a well-established 
and scientilic men 


| which burrow in their flesh and multiply with 


| astonishing rapidity. These worms are so tena- 
cious uf lite that they are not killed by fire in 
| the process of cooking, and thus immense quan- | 
tities of them are eaten, and the tape-worm, 


that. 


yet visited his magnificent estate in this vicinity. 
| The Hon. Charles Noward,—the younger broth- 
Ile is one af the best 
and most intelligent noblemen of England, and 
is especially remarkable for his warm friend- 
ship for America. 


;er—resides at Naworth. 


He became a warm friend 
of Charles Sumner when our noble Senator was 


‘seeking strength in foreign lands, and the ac- 


\s warmth since. 


quaintance has always been kept up with 
uring our late struggle,—and 


now, during our more perilous political ordeal 


| disease and death thus result to the pork-eater. |—we have had no truer friend in Europe than 
| A young lady in Detroit, died recently from | Charles Howard. 


cating pork. 


lexercise in the fresh air, are well, even when | 
‘their food is, some of it, of the very worst kind. | 


The interence is that ali in search ot health 
' 
should eat less and exercise more. Banish all | 
; medical nostrums, and take to the woods. 
* All day, all night, the linden bloom 
Breathes tenderly a sw eet pertume 
Through shady dell, o'er raellow plain; 
O fragrance fair! 
V luscious air! : 
Then, my poor heart, come rest from care! 
Past grief and pain, 
Y, smile again!”’ 
Jo Davies Co., IL. 


NAWORTH CASTLE 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


BY OUR 


ing about this old town which, from the time 

of Cesar, has been above all other places in 
_England of heroic interest. A few miles 
\it stands Naworth Castle—the watch-tower of 
‘the Border, in the old border wars. 


* When English lords and Scottish chiefs were foes, 
, Stern on the angry confines Naworth rose: 

In dark woods islanded, its towers looked torth, 

And frowned defiance on the growling North. 


from 


” 


No word so well as “islanded” could express 
those gray battlements rising amid the dark 
old w apils: All through these woods, deep and 


mossy ravines, and exquisite ferny solitudes, 


and crystal streams, win the wanderer to a 


“deep delight.” A mile off rises the solemn 
minster of Lanercost Priory, connected with 
the castle by a subterrane avenue: which runs 
under the river Gelt, (rightly named), whither 
the ladies would of old repair to pray whilst 
castle to fight for 
runs the Roman paved 

wall. The castle is 
beauty, but. is 
more remarkable, historically, as having been 
the residence of “Belted Will” of border story. 
Tiis Lord William Howard was the John 
Brown of the Border, and, with the one hundred 


the warriors remained at the 
Near-by 
Roman 


their cause. 
road and the 


remarkable for architectural 


and forty men who stood by him, was the ter- 
ror of Scottish His apartment is 
kept just as it was; one ascends to it by a wind- 
inaccessible to but one at a 


raiders. 


ing stone stairway, 
time, and through plated doors with huge bolts. 
Hlis lightest word was to his retainers as a law 
of the Medes and Persians. Once when he 
was deeply absorbed in a book—for he was 
studions—the servant announced that a 
had been brought in, and wished to 
know what should be done with him. “ILang 
exclaimed Belted Will, vexed at being 
disturbed. When he had finished with his book 
he called and ordered the man to be brought 
before him for examination; but found that he 
had been hanged an hour or so before. He was 
severe, but aimed to be just; and one is im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of a tender spirit 
under this hard old warrior when one enters 
the oratcry close to his chamber, on which he 
had evidently bestowed every ingenuity of piety 
and homage,—even to giving the faces of those 
Jews who were represented as scourging Jesus 
the hideous and unearthly features of stage de- 


very 
prisoner 


him,” 


mons. Tee castie contains two fine galleries of 
portraits, amongst which is a full-length one of 


‘Charles I, by Vandyck, and just beneath it the 
most interesting one I have ever seen of Crom- 
well. There also is a very interesting picture 
of Queen Mary of England, holding in her 
right handacrucifix, in her left a candle, lighted, 
and wreathed with flowers, and wearing a dress 

lof rich embroidered tissue. The very spirit of 
the Border seemed to me to live again in a large 
picture over the drawing-room mantle-picce, 
representing a mounted spearman of the Border- 

,time riding furrously in a wild by-path, at 


inight,—the Frith shining out in the distance’ cathelral, of course. 


The point I make here is this :—that hunters | 
| and farmers, whose whole time is spent in lively | 


| 


CarisLe, ENGLAND, July. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR GERMAN LETTER. 


Hermpernenrc, July 
THE ANNOYANCE OF THE 


Y, 1866. 
CURRENCY. 
Most of your readers will remember the adver- 


‘ 
(tisement which so pertinaciously appeared in the 


Boston papers, some time ago, of the 


! 


“retired 
clergyman whose sands of life had nearly run out,” 
but who wished to be of some farther use to his 


_fellow-mortals by furnishing them with an intalli- 
‘ble cure for consumption, and who proposed to 


, many persons may desire a new sensation, 


ave been spending a week or two sunter- | ; be tga eee ee 
Ifiave been spending a week or two sunter ; Possession of an infallible recipe tor obtaining one. 


‘and into Baden, and bee 


-and use Prussian thalers and silver-groschen, 


send them, free of cost, the In humble 
imitation, I seriously meditate inserting an adver- 
tisement in your paper, and, perhaps, it would be 
best to do it here: 
patience have nearly run out, and who knows that 


recipe. 


is in 


In answer to the enormous nuni- 
of 
would immediately pour in, Tshould reply, 
land in Bremen, and learn and use 
the sy-tem of money there, composed of Bremen 
to Frankfort, 
ome familiar with gulden | 


Address, &c.”’ 
ber of letters of application which, course, 
“Come 
to Europe, 


thalers and groten; travel thence 


and kreutzers; then spend some weeks in Berlin, 
not 
to mention pennies, new groschen and good gro- 
pay your railroad fare, &c., 
Cologne with French money, composed of franes 
after a tew days, walk to the 
Victovia Hotel at Bingen, and ask the porter to 
change a ten-frane piece four you; and, at the pre- 
cise moment when he, puts into your 
hand the supposed equivalent, consisting of nearly 


schen; trom Berlin to 


and centimes; then, 


in return, 


all these various coins together, the sensation will, 
If I were to give a 
name io it, perhaps T should call it incipient insan- 
ity, for the state of confusion in which the unhap» 
py tra 
by heroically giving up all attempt to understand 
and 


without any doubt, appear. 


veller finds his mind can only be dissipated 


whether the money is an equivalent or not, 


, trusting implicitly to the honesty of the very polite 


Having returned at last to the region of 
gulden and kreutzers, IT absolutely refuse to have 


porter. 


anything more to do with thalers and groschen. 
In fact, I don’t want to know about them. I pre- 
fer to remain ignorant of how many kreutzers are 
equal toa groschen. Germany, under one 
ernment, would be a most desirable thing, 
for the sake of Germany 
rency, especially in a country where not even the 


gov- 
if only 
With one uniform cur- 


railroad official can always be trusted to make cor- 
rect change. , 
AN EXCURSION AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

And now let me tell you of an excursion up the 
MNhine in these times of war. After going through 
the royal castle in Berlin, the chi ape 1 of which is 
and seeing the king’s travel- 


magnificent, s heavy 


ing-carriages standing packed, in the courtyard, 
to him 
through the streets, 


Prussian colors, black 


ready convey to his army, we passed 
everywhere hung with the 
k and white. They had re- 
ceived news, that day, of three victories, and the 
whole city was full of excitement and joy. Ata 
table near the castle was a box for contributions 
for ‘‘our brave army,’’ and the silver went into it 
plentifully. An enthusiastic crowd were all day 
in front of the palace, which is just opposite the 
statue of Frederick the Great, and Bismarck’s hat 
was of very little use to him as he rode to and 
from the royal residence, while he must always 
acknowledge the shouts and cheers of the multi- 
tude who followed. 

A night's ride by rail brought us to Cologne 
early the next morning. All along the road we 
found Prussian soldiers; and at the capital of Han- 
over a Prussian guard was pacing, and all eager 
to hear the latest news from Berlin. If anyone 
is going to Cologne, by all means let him stay out 
of it, just across the river, where he will accom- 
plish several things, the principal one of which is 
to avoid the smells of Cologne. 
fine streets, but those near the river 
repetition of the Jews’ alley in Frank‘ort, 
not needed. 


There are some 
are simply a 
and a 
more inviting field for cholera is The 
It has been in process of 


“A traveller whose sands of 


‘soon as we could make 


news would allow us to reach our destination 
without trouble, we left, finally, in a German steam- 
er, for ‘‘up the Rhine” and Coblenz. 
ery here is pretty, nothing more, till one reaches 
the denser mountains, and sees Drachenfels cas- 
tle on the summit of the highest. 
There are two coritradictory legends about this 
castle and the beautiful maiden who lived there, 
! both of which we, of course, religiously believe. 
Above, begin the beautiful openings of the riv- 
er, one beautiful picture succeeding another 
the boat, 
return from one point to sweep round the next. 
hill after hill, 
growing from misty blue to vivid green, and then 
the green dying-out to blue again, as we 
and so, 
vineyard-clothe ] summit, we swept up at last to 
the old, old city of Coblenz, with the immense 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein towering on the op- 
posite side, its stone walls and towers gilded with 
the setting sun. 

The next morning found us, after crossing the 
bridge-of: boats, just above the city, and climbing 


The scen- 


mounted 


as 
following the courses of the stream, 


It is like a series of lovely pictures; 


recede; 
from one to another castle-crowned or 


the steep ascent on the summit of this most for- 
midable fortress, and looking out over the beau- 
tiful landscape. Just below us flowed the Rhine, 
dividing at our right to embrace a little wooded 
| island, and then winding away and away through 
intervals, and between hills, till it was lost in the 
distance. Opposite us flowed in the Moselle, its 
waters clearly distinguishable 
waters of the 

corner between. 
and still farther up the beautiful railway-bridge 
of three springing arches, 
towers on the shores, and hills crowding beyond. 
One cannot conceive how 
ever be taken by an enemy. 


from the greenish 


thine, while Coblenz lay in the 


Above was the bridge-of-boats, 
With its picturesque 
Ehrenbreitstein could 
The rock on which 
itis built, and which forms in several places a 
part of the walls, rises steeply from the river, and 
toa great height, and it commands the entire 





country around. There was a garrison of sev- 


j eral thousand Prussians in it, and many more in 
| the city. 
| old cities, are, first, the people, and, secondly, the 
| fortifications. It is so strange to an American 
,to see these enormous walls around the cities, 
‘the ditches and the broad gates leading out! 

The next morning, having forsaken our lug- 
gage, we went by rail about an hour’s ride up 
the river to St. Goar, within sight of the memora- 
ble Lurley Berg; but the siren maiden with the 
golden comb was no longer to be seen. Here, 
with two ruined castles in view, 
of the stream, we were ferried across, and com- 
menced a search for donkeys, mounted on which 
we began our explorations of the little so-called 





“Lady of Shalott”’ 
; What could be more like it / 
| funning by, 
| supply the place of the bearded barley; and what 
} 
| 


perpetually haunting us, for 
the many towers, fields of wheat to 


could be more like ‘“‘an abbot on an ambling pad’’ 

than my companion riding securely on her sear- 
llet-covered saddle, the hood of her wate rproot: | 
cloak drawn over her head, and the cloak itself} 
donkey’s tail 
The view from the rear, | 
for all that 1} 
could see there was this cloaked figure with two 
| cloven feet terminating a pair of legs that plodded 
And so, amid 


floating down around and over the 
in one unbroken sweep! 
indeed, was more that of a satyr; 


| their way up the steep ascent. 
| talk and laughter, through sudden showers, suc- 
| ceeded by warmest sunshine, we wound our way 
| among the hills toa pofft just below the Lur- | 
| ley Rock to see the river. 

| From there again to the ruined castle of Reichen- 
berg, where we were welc omed by the old peas- 
‘ant mother of the castellan toa share of her black 
‘bread and coffee, and entertained till a pelting 
Then, following the castellan, 
Prussian 


shower was over. 


'one of the tallest and straightest of 


braves, who took the precaution of lighting his! 


yard-long pipe beforehand, we explored the ruins— 
the Ritter Hall where, for so many years, the 
jsong and jest went round, now fallen to decay, 
| With trees trying to reach the tops of the pillars; 


the lofty tower, with its many side chambers, and | 


' broken stone stairs to the top, where waving bushes 
‘are growing. And here it was no longer the} 
“Lady of Shalott,’’ but sister Anne, 
the battlements and looked atar o'er hill and 
‘to see if perchance the two brothers spurred up 
while below the unhappy wife 


who sat on 


dale 


ithe winding-way, 
called in despair to know if they were coming, 
‘and Blue-Beard paced impatiently up and down. 
Then down into underground passages and halls, 
now dark, wet, and deserted, once echoing with 
of armor, and a most secure retreat for 
and then we emerged into sunlight, 


the clang 
the soldiers; 
and, mounting our donkeys again, retraced our 
steps, aad our ferry-man took us safely across the 
river to the raiiway station 
That night we slept at Bingen, “fair Bingen 
on the Rhine,’’ and, having selected what proved | 
| to be not a very good hotel, we were inclined to 
think that the ‘‘soldier of the legion’’ probably 
as he would 


| died just as comfortably at Algiers 
| have done at Bingen. Here we became person- 
, ally aware of the war, for the railroad was torn 
| up on the shore of the Nahe, separating Prussian 
| territory trom Darmstadt, in which Bingen lies; 
'so we were obliged to walk across the bridge. 
The next morning found us crossing the Rhine 
again just above the tower where Bishop Hatto 
,;met his mournful death, while the from 
|which he fled clung in ruins to the rock about 
half way down the cliff on the right bank. But 
we were told by our boatman that the story of his 
being devoured by rats was a fable, and that we 
must not believe it. I hasten to convey to you 
| the intelligence. 

Arrived at Rudesheim, on the opposite shore, 
we were immediately chased up a bank against a 


castle 


fence and besieged by about a dozen donkeys and 
as many owners, besceching employment. 

as 
the 


twice 
As soon as we could speak for laughing, and 
ourselves heard for 


After much discussion as to whether the war] 


I think what interests me most in these | 


one on each side | 


Swiss valley, with the beginning of Tennyson’s | 


There was the river | 


| 
j this evidence; 


wine is made, at last we came down to the river- 
bank again, where a boat-ride of an hour brought 
us back to our railroad, and the railroad to Cob- 
| lenz. From Coblenz, the next day, 
| Dutch steamer up the Rhine, for the German 


; steamers were allowed to go no farther. 


we took a 


Sailing 


} under neutral colors, we found our way safely be- 
/tween the hills till a pistol-shot from the Nassau 
side brought us toa stop, and a band of Nassau 
soldiers came on board to search for Prussian 
soldiers or gunpowder. But they satisfied their 
curiosity by finding none, and their thirst by 
drinking quantities of wine, and so we went on to 
Mayence. I have no time here to speak of the 
Cathedral there, 
long a letter, and yet I have omitted so much! 


for I have already written too 


On the Rhine we met a rebel captain, associate 
editor of the Galveston Zimes, who spoke of ‘‘my 
in Paris,’ 
prominent rebels, and professed the greatest ad- 
miration for Mason.’ He travels protected by a 
United States’ passport, procured from our minis- 
ter Switzerland! He would 
America because he was not willing to take the 
oath! 


friends * naming several of the- most 


in not get one in 
Comment is unnecessary. 

EFFECT OF THE WAR. 
All Germany now is almost deserted by tour- 
ists. It is really sad to see the utter prostration 
of business and the empty hotels. Since I began 
this letter, mail to you from Baden- 
Baden, also quiet aad still, I have made a flying 
trip to Franktort-on-the-Main. The city is full of 
they say ten thousand Austrians, who 
are quartered on the inhabitants. 
have lett, taking all their possessions with them, 
If they attempt to de- 
sad times there. 


which I 


soldiers, 
Many people 


the Jews very generally. 
fend the city, 
Hotel-keepers advise their guests to leave as soon 
as possible, which they do; for when such advice 


of 


there will be 


comes from then, it seems to be deserving 


attention. 
At last, let me call your attention to the fact 
that this letter has an end. hee. 








LITERARY REVIEW. 


The Medical Recollections of the Army of the Po- 
| fomac, by Jonathan Letterman, M. D., (published 
by D. Appleton & Co., and for sale by Nichols & 
Noyes,) conveys a large amount of information 
for the professional reader, and ina less degree to 
The manner of looking 
in 


the general reader as well. 
after the medical 
modern times is here given in an amplitude of 


necessities of a large army 


detail. 


is one of Loring’s 


Timothy Cramp'’s Ward 
“Railway Companions,’’ by which title it may be 
inferred it is printed on white paper, with wide 
lines and clear type, and to be readable. 





| How I Managed My House on £200 a Year, by 
| Mrs. Warren, is also reprinted by Loring, and, 
| though an English story, its details of economy 
/may be profitably perused by all housekeepers. 


| 
| The price is 50 ets. 


Lister’ s Folly, Mrs. 
$1.50) and Jenny Ambrose, 


Wood, (price 


in the Eastern 


by Ilenry 
or Life 


‘Lights and Shadows of 


{ 


by the author of * 
GS eiug 50 cts.,) are two of the more 
jrecent of } The for- 


| mer is pronounced “very interesting” by one who 
| 


States, 
| Factory Life,’ 
’etersons’ cheap publications. 


has perused it, and the latter is styled a charming 
3 domestic Lee & Shepard sell both, and 
'summer tourists and home readers can alike pro- 
| nounce on their merits by procural at any dealers’. 


story. 


| 


The Laly’s and Gentleman's Science of etiquette, 
published by the Petersons, and for sale here by 
| Nichols & Noyes, makes difficult matters plain 
| an 1 old rules new to all requiring its suggestions 


D. Appleton & Co., have published, and Nich- 
ols & Noyes in this city, The Inter- 
nal Revenue Laws, together with the acts amenda- 
This com- 


have for sale, 


| lory 


| , compiled by Horace Dresser. 


Boutwell’s, 
amendments of 


| pilation is very much like Gov. no- 


ticed last week, save that the 


March 3, ‘65 and July 14, 66, are incorporated 
by Goy. B. into the original act of June 50, "64, 


| while Mr. Dresser gives each act separately. Its 


‘index and tables are valuable. 


Dr. 
has issued a Letter to the 


William Reed, city physician of Boston, 
Consulting Physicians of 
Joston relative to the contagiousness of cholera. 
The Board had, in a communication to the city 
government, denied this theory of Dr. 
Dr. Reed now rejoins, and by a inass of evidence 


Reed. 


shows that the disease is a contagion and not an 
epidemic,—at the same time pungently criticising 
the conduct of the consulting-physicians in pro- 
ceeding so unprofessionally to dispute his views. 
The Dr. uphoitds his end of the controversy very 
successfully ; yet what puzzles us is that gentle- 
/men so well posted as Drs. Jeffries, Lewis, Clark, 
Storer and Buckingham should not know of all 
or, if they did, that they did not 
attach to it sufficient importance to form an opin- 
ion different from that embodied in their commu- 
nication to the city go »vernment. 


We have received the denen the sy unday May- 
These montiilies 
Co., in London, 


azine and Good Words for duly. 
are all published by Strahan & 
and sold by them in New York tor less than it 
would cost to import them. The A) 
is anew magazine, is sold for twenty-five cents, 
with &8 pages and two full-page illustrations. 
(rood Words is sold in England for sixpence a 
number, and is said to have the largest circulation 
of any magazine in the world. The Sunday Mag- 
azine sells for sevenpence. Both are illustrated. 

The Argosy sails under bright yellow colors, has 
a foolish title, but a sensible tide-page, with none 
of those fantastic ornaments that are so common 
on the covers of new magazines. It shares with 
the Atlantic the right to publish Charles Reade’s 
new novel which excites so much virtuous indig- 
nation in the Round Table. And, by-the-way, 
stto the critics of that journal that 


jyosy, Which 


we 


would sugge 


‘their neighbor in Grand street, who publishes the 

numbers of this novel in the Arvosy and sells them 
for twenty-five cents, is as worthy of censure as 
our neighbor in Tremont street who sells the .f- 
antic for thirty-five. 

We are not disposed to find fault witlt either. 
for giving us a chance to read Griffith Gaunt, 
though we could wish the author a little more del- 
icate in some of his expressions. 
quarrel with any of the contents of the July 


Nor shall we 
Ar- 
to which the other contributors are Vam- 
the Eastern traveller, Anthony Trollope, 
Alexander Smith, Blanchard Jerrold, Matthew 
Browne, John Banks, an anonymous, and the edi- 
tor. The best of these articles is that by Browne 
on the Alex- 
ander Smith says some good things about Scot- 
the 
painter, to whom Turner once said, 


Osi, 


bery, 


London Theaters and Music Halls. 


land in his sketch of Thomson, landscape 
“Thomson, 
you beat me on frames.’” 
| Good Words continues Mrs. Oliphant's story, 
and William Gilbert’s, and concludes with 2 paper 
| by Charles Kingsley. 


| Music, on Plants, and on London Mercantile Life; 


There are good articles or 


| and the whole number is a good one. 

The Sunday Magazine is of a more serious and, 
; We must add, a more tiresome kind. There are 
| some good papers in it, however. 
The Freedmen's Record, for August, nobly illus- 
‘trates the work of that great charity, ‘‘the New 
England Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Com- 
' mission.” It is only a dollar a year, but it gives 
‘more than a dollar’s worth of delight in each pe- 
| rusal. 

Every Saturday increases in interest. The num- 
| ber tor Aug. 11 is particularly well-filled. 


ECCE HOMO. 


One can easily believe it might be with no irrev- 
erent desire to depreciate its subject, if Eece Homo 
, should be reviewed with somewhat sharp intent. 
| For if a man will sit down immovable, crying out 
from the golden side of the shield, there is noth- 
\ing to be done but for some other to sit down and 
shout from the silver side. Then the people may 
wildered, but they 
They will not suppose that the shield is of solid 
This is the more important when tue au- 


be be need not be deceived. 
| wold. 
i thor has a moderation that almost disguises his 
| designs, and acandor so excessive that it well- 
For the first thing that 
strikes one in these pages is the great amiad'eness 


jnigh becomes craft. 


with which opposing arguments are treated; and 
the next is that the author has given nothing to 
the enemy without having arranged to get back 
more than he Thus one is constantly 
amazed at the freeness of spirit with which the 


discussion goes on, and then at the relentlossness 


gave. 


, with which everything is swept into the vortex of 
, Christianity. 

In the outset we are met by a weak-kneee spasm 
iwhich the author has on the In fact, 
these are a stumbling-stone to all intelligent plead- 


miracles. 


The present light that is poured 
te af- 


ers for Christ. 
over the world makes it an extremely delic: 
fair to convince mankind of supernatural deeds, 
are reported from cight- 

M. Renan, in his life of 
was sensitively aware of this, an], with 
try- 


—especially, when they 


een hundred years ago. 
Jesus, 
much dainty handling of many hypotheses, 
ing to save his idol, finally both went down to- 
| gether. Homo takes a different tas. It 
concedes and conciliates with opponents, hob-nob- 


Kece 


bing for votes, kindly admitting that miracles are 
‘very improbable things, and should be supported 
by strong evidence, and that those of Christ's bap- 
tism and temptation are not, but then pushing on 
to say that for all this they must be true, 
therefore, as 


aad an- 
nouncing, “We are to conceive him, 
for the first time, 
and that this is 

Well, 


be granted. 


conse ous of 
“the key 
since Ecce E.omo is 
it 
who said 


becoming now, 


iniraculous powers,” to 


the whole narration.” 


to be written let this, then, True, 

is much easier to go with Montaigne, 
| that he would believe in any amount of delusion 
| exaggeration and false evidence, sooner than tha 
‘one of the kuws of nature had been superseded. 


But the day for this is past, and the issue turns in 


anew way. So-called miracles are now so well- 


proved that they cannot be set aside; and it is for 
, this reason that when the miracles of Christ are 
‘conceded, no great advance is made. For to do, 


or scem to do, miraculous things was, in those 


‘days, no supreme or divine distinesion. As our 
author admits, neither Christ nor any one could 
have made himself a leader without it. The old 
Hebrew prophets had done them, and the history 
of every nation abounds in well-attested instances 
of this kind of healing. The writings of Jose- 

_phus, Homer, Plato, and all the ancients, are full 

‘of the strongest psychodunamice facts? In Egypt, 
long before the era of Christ, the priests had been 
worshipped for this occult art, and the names of 
the healed were engraved in the temples. Said 

' one inscription, “A blind soldier, named Valerius, 
after consulting the god received for answer, ‘Go 

‘in the temple, mix the blood of a white fowl with 
honey, and wash your eyes with it during three 
days.’ He recovered his sight and thanked the 
i god before the people.””. Among the Greeks the 

|laying-on of hands was constantly practised with 

By this me: uns Pythagoras is said to 


have charmed away any pain. 


suc cess. 
And the Romans 
held it no less in honor. The emperor Vespasian 
cured a blind man and a_ paralytic by wetting his 
hand with saliva and once passing it over tie eyes 
‘of the blind, and by touching the hand of the par- 
alyzed. This is vouched for by Tacitus and Sen- 
tonius as having happened before a large con- 
course of people. Just two hundred years ago 
Valentine Greatrakes, 
went through England pertorming the 
traordinary He was followed by 
eminent physicians who, with many others, lave 


a man of modest piety, 
niost ex- 
cures. several 


left their testimony to his deeds. 


by the application of his hands,”’ says Ccorge 
Kust, lord bishop of Derry, 


disappear, attracting it towards the extrenities. 


“he caused pain to 


The result was, at times, very rapid, and I have 
seen persons cured as if it were by magic. If the 
pain did not cease after a few trials, he would pro- 
tract his operations during several days. 1 do af- 
firm that I saw him cure dizziness, opthalmia, 
-ar-ache, epileptic fits, scrofula and cance-ous tu- 
mors of the In five brought to 
maturity tumors which had lasted several yvars. 
Finding his curative power, Greatrakes devot- 
edhimself entirely to patients. He took no re- 


breast. days he 


” 


ward, and ascribed his achievements to no super- 


human cause. Even in our own time it is well 
known that certain physicians can say to the crip- 
ple, ‘Arise and walk,” In fact it 


seems impossible that any one ghould examine 


and he obeys. 


the psychology of different nations without sceing 
that the same miracles of which Christ was the 
doer, lke a subtle, mysterious thread, run through 
all; indeed, Christ was often accused of having 
stolen his art from the Egyptians; also, that this 


‘power of healing, or the magnetic gift, is always 


‘ 


' ness, 


in the world, and that having often been commit- 
ted to immoral men it forms no claim to Jivine- 


other than that it is always a work divine to 


| lessen the pains of humanity. 


cere 


With these powers of healing went, also, the 
gift of second sight; and in this Christ dees nog 
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Zeéem to have been so successful as Swedenborg. 
With due allowance for figurativeness, there is 
reason to believe that Jesus looked for the speedy 
fulfillment of some events that had long overpassed 
the date of prophecy. But then Swedenborg’s 
failures may not have come to us, while the say- 
ings of Christ were closely reported. 

At the same time, we respectfully beg not to 
have any of these irregularities forced upon us as 
miracles. Rather let them be the results of laws 
that are not yet become science. For if we do 
not live under inexorable law, we are not sure of 
living at all. With the first interruption, the piv- 
ot is out, and all things are flying in the air. One 
would not be astonished to find a locomotive in 
the dining-room, or the tail of a comet dropped 
through the skylight. 

Our author also places great stress on the singu- 
lar beginning of Christ’s career, his days in the 
wilderness, &. One of his arguments for its be- 
ing true is, that it is too strange not to be. But 
it has never seemed to us that Christ’s experience 
was so unlike that of other men. It is the more 
helpful that it was meant to be typical of it. 
While the surroundings of each person are unique 
and peculiar, the experiences of human souls are 
strikingly the same throughout the ages. They 
are so much alike that we are able to sympathize 
with all varieties of circumstance or sorrow, and 
even what we have not definitely felt, we yet are 
able to understand. Christ is not the only one 
who has wrestled with bitter temptation in the 
wilderness, coming forth luminous with victory 
and the vows of consecration; not the only one 
who has borne alternately with divine indignation 
or mortal weariness the burden of the world’s 
viciousness and corruptions; not the only one who, 
in grand moods of inspiration and sufficiency, has 
cried out, “Come unto me all ye that are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest;’’ nor yet the only 
one who has trod the winepress alone when the 
wrath of God seemed upon him. 

According to Ecce Homo, Christ was the found- 
er of a divine Theocracy, and to this end his 
“winnowing-fan” was always in his hand. But 
the fan of the author is so much finer than that of 
the Master, ‘‘Christianity,’”’ he says, “is nothing 
without enthusiasm.’’ Everyone who has but a 
grain of faith come to this side, with the sacred 
enthusiasts, for, adds the author, ‘‘he may have 
habits of vice, but the loyal and faithful instinct 
in him will place him above many that practise 
virtue.’’ Does one there stumble idiotically into 
a virtuous life? In what angelic society could 
that man be placed who with continued strictness 
should practise virtue without the help of any 
‘loyal and faithful instinct in him?” 

But every one who has guided his life by phil- 
osophy goes to the goat side; for philosophy is 
wholly without enthusiasm. Can there be, then, 
no ennobling emotion but that created by Christ! 
Are there no beatitudes out of the church? All 
the splendid humaneness of men and women on 
the battle-fleld, and the sublime exulting of those 
who have died for liberty, had they no divine pas- 
sion? All the glow of magnanimous doing, is it 
to pass fur nought? Even the heathen proverb 
declared, “The reward of virtue is perpetual 
drunkenness’’ (enthusiasm). But latterly John 
Stuart Mill has found a positive good in what our 
author would probably consider more frigid even 
than philosophy. Says Mr. Mill, “Though con- 
scious of being in an extremely small minority, 
we venture to think that a religion may exist 
without a belief in a God, and that a religion 
without a God may be, even to Christians, an in- 
structive and profitable object of contemplation. ’”’ 

Quite unexpectedly at the last our author comes 
out with an admission of the greatest liberalness. 
He says, ‘‘It is a common mistake of Christians 
to represent their faith as alone valuable, and as 
by itself containing all that man can want or de- 
sire. Butitis one of many revelations, and is 
very insufficient by itself for man’s happiness.” 
This assertion, unlike the other generous ones of 
the book, is neither in the next breath explained 
away or overturned by a greater, but is actually 
left on record as an opinion. And this single 
statement shows an understanding of the heart of 
men and the resources of nature which should 
have prevented the utter one-sidedness of the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Kece Homo is a strong plea for organization, 
which, however, it fails to make attractive. Per- 
haps as one favors or disfavors this, he will have 
for it a fling or an embrace. It is also the prosaic, 
English treatment of the subject of which M. Re- 
nan’s work was the French and poetic. From the 
latter, one comes with a fresh and thrilling emo- 
tion of the tender beauty of Jesus; from Ecce 
Homo one rises with merely a desire to criticise its 
author. For his work has carried us to no new 
depths or heights; and has simply what he cen- 
sures in philosophy, intellectual force but not per- 
suasion; it is a dry-brained philosophy of Christ. 

c. P.M. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 

The members of Congress have scarcely had 
time to reach their homes ere an event trans- 
pires which seems to justify their worst appre- 
hensions of coming evil. The recent scenes in 
New Orleans are among the most disgraceful 
of our national history ; while they have given 
rise to such a complication of affairs as might 
have been expected from the reconstruction 
policy of President Johnson. It seems, further, 
almost as difficult to commend the course pur- 
sued by the Republicans as it is easy to con- 
demn that of the rebels. That the former have 
made a grave mistake is hardly questionable. 

The convention called in 1864 by Gen. Banks, 
by virtue of his military authority, to frame acon- 


ratified by such hangers-on of the army as were 
disposed to vote,—had doubtless as much right 
to meet again, in the chaotic condition of the 
present Louisiana, in order to remodel that 
constitution or to discuss public affairs, as it 





had originally, with only six or eight thousand | 


“citizens” at its back, to alter the fundamental 
Aw of the State. Especially had they this 
right when the work of that convention being 
approved by the national authority,—the “State” 
they formed being counted within the Union, 
the officers they secured being recognized by 
the administration, and the ratification of con- 
stitutional amendments they vouchsated being 
welcomed by the Secretary of State—they 
were but giving force to one of their decisions, 
—to reconvene, when, in the judgment of their 
President, it should be deemed expedient, the 
Governor, meanwhile, issuing his precept to 
have all vacandies filled, so that the entire 
State should be represented. 


about to usurp the power of dictating laws to 
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stitution —which constitution was afterwards | of silver-gray Whiggery ; the details of its busi- 


State of Louisiana should be revised and! North is to decry common sense and elevate 
amended, so as to form a civil government in | absurdity to the throne of judgment. No! the 
this State in harmony with the general gov-' people who have created a debt of three hua- 


ernment, establish impartial justice, insure der | 
mestic uillity, secure the blessings of lib- | 


dred millions and willingly given up the lives 


erty to all citizens alike, ana restore the State | of three hundred thousand of their dearest 


to a ja aa and permanent position in the 
great Union of States, with ample guarantees 
against any future disturbance of that Union, 
&e., &e. 

If this procedure was illegal, the courts of the 
State, though in rebel hands, would doubtless 
have dealt in regular form with the offenders 
at the proper time. But the rebels had no 
confidence in their own judiciary. Instead of 
waiting, the mob took the case into its own 
hands, and killed and wounded the men whose 
greatest offence seems to have been their inti- 
matjoti tliat there can be no permanent peace 

Ga anives al suffrage is established. What- 
the friends of a free State may 
Mmitted, by their short-sighted policy 
a regard to the blacks in 1864, it is very cer- 
n that any injury they did the good cause is 
more easily justified than the course pursued 
by ~~ enemies of to.day,—the rebel rioters on 
the one hand, and the President of the United 
States on the other,—uniting to crush out all 
free deliberation and the first prerogatives of 
American citizenship. 

Public opinion and personal sympathy, in 
every quarter, begin to turn against the man 
whose usurpations and double-dealings are 
thus forced upon the notice of even the most 
blind. There is nothing we can say that will 
put Mr. Johnson’s conduct in a more glaring 
light than the mere facts themselves already do, 
He speaks of “usurpation’’ only in regard to the 
convention, and has not a word of condem- 
nation for the rioters. He was displeased at the 
proclamation of martial law for fear the arm 
of justice might too swiftly overtake his adhe- 
rents, who supported his “policy” even with 
fire and sword and the killivg of Union men. 

A few years ago it was regarded as one of 
the most glaring proofs of the treachery and 
general corruption of the State of New York 
that its Governor ventured to call a house- 
burning, negro-butchering mob, his “friends.” 
Then no one imagined that the whole nation 
would, ere long, sink to the level of New York 
and that the President of the United States 
would become as odious, in the sight of loyal 
men, as the Governor of the Empire State! 

Yet, whatever accusations be brought against 
Mr. Johnson, ke cannot be charged with incon- 
sistency. He has acted with the consistency 
of a Cxsar and the logic of a Napoleon. By 
his efforts, more than by those of Lincoln and 
Banks, Louisiana was galvanized into political 
life. To him the “reconstructed” sovereign 
State owed its unnatural life, and the parduned 
rebel mayor of New Orleans his position. He, 
of course, takes the liberty of dictating general 
directions for the administration of its local 











tantly. 


an unsafe situation. 


friends, are not to be despoiled of the glorious 
results of their holy sacrifice through any such 
national organization as that of which the Fan- 
euil Hall conglomerate of Wednesday last was 
a most contemptible part. 





THE &TATE OF EUROPE. 


In our last retrospect of the state of Bu- 
rope we expressed the opinion that the Empe- 
ror Napoleon was not likely to interfere in the 
war, and if he did, would do it but very reluc- 
This our expectation has been more 
than realized. The position which Napoleon 
has of late taken in the Austro-Borusso-Italian 
struggle may, without injustice to his French 
majesty, be called a formal “backing out” from 
The scheme of getting 
Venetia into his hands, on the success of which 
the Emperor congratulated Her Majesty Euge- 
nie as “a fair day’s work,” by which he expect- 
ed to retain the mastership of the situation, is 
not spoken of any longer ; the dictatorial in- 
terference which the “pacificator” hinted at, 
in his letter to Mr. Drouyn L’Huys, in case 
one of the warfaring powers should be 
driven to the wall so as to endanger the so- 
called “European balance of power,” seems no 
The success of Prus- 
sia, the combined effect of firm determination, 
military skill and rapid action on the side of 
the government, and high valor, rare intelli- 
gence and perfect discipline of an army which 
really represents the strength of the people, 
has been so overwhelming, colossal, and with- 
out parallel in the history of war, as not only 


longer to be thought of. 


dent were both of them inspired by pure cus- 
sedness.”” 

“In Middle Massachusetts,” says Simon, “we 
have the gallant Devens ;” said Devens having 
just found himself getting so odious by the 
company he was in that he was obliged to au- 
thorize the Worcester Spy to state that he had 
no idea of attending the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, and did not endorse its policy. 

“At the heart of the Commonwealth,” contin- 
ues Simon, loftily, “there are also the Lincolns, 
an imperishable and glorious name ;” one of 
whom, it may be added, Mayor of Worcester dur- 
ing the early days of the war, could not carry his 
city for asecond term when it was discovered 
that he had the smallest taint of copperism. 
Yet his name and administration were both 
honorable. But, in fact, when the Old Bay 
State is called to choose between personal pres- 
tige and political principle she usually takes 
the latter. Not even the genius of the idol- 
ized Webster could bind her to him when he 
had abanduned his young love, Union and 
Liberty. After that she shook her head sadly, 
and only said, “You are great, but you have 
betrayed me.” 

In Boston, Simon has found several men 
who propose to support the President as long 
as he will support them. They are composed 
of the holders of nice situations it would be 
such a pity to leave, and of men who have 
long been notorious for their slave sentiments 
in a free city; while Andrew, the noblest name 
of all, tags the list falsely;—our worthy Ex- 
Governor paying herein the penalty of once 
visiting at the Blairs. In the whole we have 
barely a baker’s dozen; nota large missionary 
force among the voters of Boston. 

In Eastern Massachusetts, the procession pro- 
ceeds as usual; a postmaster, a collector, an 
editor, and “the Brownes,” spelled with an e. 
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rebel task-masters! I have seen them march 
up to the rebel rifle-pits and die by hundreds 
for the old flag they loved. I have seen them 
dying upon the battle-field, with their eyes | 
turned to heaven, imploring justice for their | 
race; and amid these scenes | have sworn to | 


my oath. 
I don’t know what the remedy would be 


(Applause.) But the loyal men of Congress 
must be sustained. We must elect such men 
as we have now, and we shall again be ina 
condition to dictate terms. If they see that 


blood to sink into the ground unheeded, they | 
will come to terms. We must fight it out at | 


if we beat them again, we will say, “Jqual | 
rights to all men.” We are opposed by the | 
same men who opposed the war, and we must | 
see to it that the nation is again united, and | 
that the South is represented, not by recon- | 
structed rebels, but by Joyal men; and then 
Fin ge: | 
THE JOUNSON POLICY IN 
ORLEANS. 


policy, but the successful imitator of one al- | 
ready established there by a namesake, and | 
perhaps a kinsman. We firid some notice of | 
this original “Johnson policy,” and the final | 
result of it, in the Mobile Advertiser. The 
events recorded took place on the 18th of | 
June, about six weeks before the massacre at 
the Mechanics’ Institute :— | 

For a number of years there has been a per- | 
son in New Orleans known as Bob Johnson, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being the very | 





. 


breathe upon earth. Spending his days in 


‘along the banks of the beautiful Merrimac. 


1866. 
- CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. Mansrrecp, July 31, 1866. | 
A person leaving Boston on the Vermont Cen- | 





mountain. ‘Tyler’s line of stages, of the regular | 
mail line, also leaves the Junction at 8, A.M., on 


veys passengers right through to the mountain. 
The ‘‘Railway Guide’’ directs persons who in- 


the polls, in electing the next Congress, and tend visiting Mt. Mansfield to leave the cars at) pure white to a beautiful orange. 


Waterbury, and proceed from there by stage, thus 
ascending the mountain on the east side. The 
accommodations on this side are, undoubtedly, 
superior to those upon the other; but the woods 
are so thick along the road that the prospect is al- 


nearly reached. Whereas, on the west, or Under- 


be had all the way from the Junction. And, dur- 


new beauties. 

The ride from Boston to the Junction is a very 
pleasant one, the railroad passing through a very 
picturesque country and running for many miles 
After 
leaving White River Junction it winds among the 
mountains, often passing at their very base. It 
is one of the most pleasant rides in the whole 
country. The stage ride is also very pleasant, 
passing through several thriving villages. 


——— a et 








and there was a fine sunset. I could sce distinct- 


ly the Montreal mountain. T also saw with the 
naked eye the steamers and other craft passing 


| sdiomns the lake, although they were full thirty si 


miles distant. The valley beneath me was com- 
pletely filled with white fleecy vapor, which had 


ee re ep ae God |} will keep tral railroad by either of the morning trains can | settied down from the mountain, and which look- 
if Teach Essex Junction in time to take one of Ty ‘64 jike the foamy billows of the ocean as they are 
the President should declare a lot of Southern ler’s line of stages, which will convey him to tossed by a storm. As the sun sank slowly down 
traitors to be the Congress of the United |Prouty’s Hotel, Underhill Centre, (which is only | out of the clouds, which had hid it, casting its 
States, but I think the rising at Fort Sumter four miles from the base of the mountain,) the’ golden splendor upon all the varied prospect, on 
was not a circumstance to what we should sce! sameevening. Remaining at this hotel over night the towns and villages, the lake and river, the 
he can obtain a conveyance in the morning to the | ,,ountains and valleys, which looked even greener 


‘and fresher than usual after the heavy rain, mak- 
| ing the drops of water upon the trees ard bushes 


we are determined not to allow our brother’s rival of the night express from Boston, and con- | sparkle like myriads of burning rubies, it tipped, 


‘at first, the edge of the vapor with its light, and 
' then gradually changed ‘the entire mass from a 
It was, indeed, 
‘a splendid scene, and its eharm was greatly en- 
hanced by the singing of the birds, the chattering 
of the squirrels, and the sight of the rabbits leap- 
ing from rock to rock. All of these creatures are 
very numerous, and, as Mr. Caldtvell very wisely 


we shall have harmony, peace, and prosperity. | most completely shut out until the summit is goes not allow them to be harmed, qhite tame. 


| Eight years ago next month, the Universalist 


TIC W ia: . . : . . 
NEW | hill side, a beautiful view of the mountains may Convention of the State of Vermont held a meet- 


ing one Sabbath on ‘The Nose.” The Rev. Mr. 


It appears that the President of the United | ing the ascent from the Half-Way House, there Batch was the preacher, and there were two thou- 
States, in his late experiments at murder in | %¢ 800d views down the mountain, which is 4 sand people present. It must have been a sub- 
New Orleans, has not been the originator of a | S'4t #lvantage, as the prospect, although always jime sight, that open air meeting, hekl among the 

' beautiful, is continually changing and disclosing | gouds, 


Yesterday afternoon I visited the ‘Ice Cave,” 
situated a little more than two-thirds of the way 
from “The Nose”’ to‘*The Chin.” tis a fissure 
in the rock from four to eight feet in width, and, 
perhaps, forty feethigh. Itis impossible to ascer- 
tain its depth as it descends atanangle. We car- 
ried a ladder, rope and candle, by the aid of which 
the first floor or projection, about twenty-five feet 
in from the entrance, and fifteen feet deep, was 
reached, where the ice was at at least four feet in 


As you approach the mountain the rippling of depth. A stone thrown down the opening beyond 


worst character of a man ever allowed to g : : ; id sears i : 
| numerous springs is heard, and you catch ocea- | gould be heard bounding trom rock to rock tor 


to gain the undivided admiration of the world, 
but to strike dumb the very man who insti- 


On the Cape, three more persons, each plu- 


drinking and in loafieg on the etreet-corners; 
his nights in gambling and rioting; engeged in 


sional glimpses of them through the foliage, trick- | some six seconds, when it would plunge into a 


ling along their rocky beds and sparkling like , body of water lying beneath. It was intensely Mes 


of four weeks. 


gated and favored this war, like others before 
it, as a means to increase his power and in- 
The Prussian needle-gun and steel 
cannon, in combination with Prussian strategy 
and determination, have not only shattered 
the old house of Hapsburg, but also the “pa- 
Bismarck has “out- 
napoleoned” Napoleon, and will henceforth 
enter into competition with him for the leader- 
This is not one of the least 
benefits of the unparalleled success of this war 
The prestige which Napoleon 
III.—not through innate greatness, but through 
want of one equal to his capacity—has ex- 
ercised for sixteen years on the politics of Eu- 
rope, may safely be pronounced as gone forever, 
and we may be justified in considering the 
fiasco which he made as a proposed mediator 
between the two German powers as “the be- 
ginning of the end.” This fiasco appears in 
the readiness with which he acceded to the bu- 


fluence. 


cificator’s” nice schemes. 


ship of Europe. 


affairs, with which, in the ordinary progress of miliating and crushing conditions of peace 


events, he would have noconcern. He virtually 
deposes the Governor, elected by the people,— 
or the few of them that, theoretically, then con- 
stituted the “State,”—by ignoring him alto- 
gether. “el est mon plaisir,” said Louis XIV. 
What other reason can we ask ? 

Mr. Johnson acknowledges, by his own acts, 
that his schemes for reconstruction have been 
a miserable failure. For not even he would |i 
have attempted interference in the local admin- 
istration of a State whose sovereignty is as 


which Bismarck imposed upon Austria, and 
which Napoleon declared to be just and ‘fair; 
and it may be seen in the very fact that the 
peace negotiations are not to be held in Paris, 
the capital of the “great mediator,” but at 
Prague, in the very midst of the victorious 
armies. 


That Bismarck, with a tight grip on the cap- 
tal of his enemy, with a Llungarian legion 


under General Klapka threatening to revolu- 
tionize Hungary, with his Italian ally pushing 


well founded as, for instance, that of Massa-| upward in southern Tyrol, and with Napoleon 


chusetts or Pennsylvania. Not even he would 


have dared to dictate in a State over which he|can scarcely admit of any doubt. 
that the cable gave us a correct version of 
of the United States, but as commander-in-| the conditions to which Austria had to submit | 
as the basis of peace, the two main features 
other hand, if it was nota State, with full} that will result from the war of four weeks 
will be the reduction of Austria to a second- 
raté! power, with her complete exclusion from 
men that he has declared, over and over again, | the affairs of Germany, and the springing up 
of a large, consolidated, and entirely German, | 
power in the centre of Europe, which will 


did not still hold some power, not as President 


chief of the army and navy. And, on the 
powers of independent and sovereign action, 
the convention represented that minority of loyal 


should be entrusted with the government of re- 
stored States. 

Some of our mild Republican friends seem || 
to be astonished at the course of the Pres- 
ident. We are not so. We expect Mr./t 
Johnson to oppose and obstruct everything 
that promises freedom, right or justice, and to 


countenance everything which, by fair means| ture peace. 
proposes for Germany will, we suppose, disp- 


or foul, supports wrong, tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The occurrences in New Orleans may || 
be but the inauguration of similar outbreaks all 
over the South. The friends of the President 
naturally want to show him what they can do 
in his cause. To Mr. Johnson himself, we 
have but one word to say, “Usurpation will |! 
not be tolerated.” 


THE JOHNSON CONVENTION. 


ral number. 

And in Southern Massachusetts, “the Lov- 
erings,” father and son, two strong, able to 
send several empleyés to the polls or to pov- 
erty; “the Couches,” that is Gen. Couch, 
always hunker; “the Ides,” also one, a 
postinaster and editor, who, not being in hy- 
men’s bonds, there is not even a second Ide. 
Simon must have counted in the Ides of March. 
The Ides of November are all Republican. 


represent the outsiders and “bummers’ of the 
party. 

The Springfield Republican is the one Bowles; 
the Taunton Gazette is the one Ide; the New- 
buryport Herald is the Colbys; the Cummer- 
cial is the Morsses; two of the others are coast 
papers of no mighty fame; while the Boston 
Herald is a small journal which is chiefly taken 
| by famiiies on account of its great purity in 
educating youth. 

This is the array of aliianees that Simon P. 
| has produced from Massachu etts, taxing all his 
| faculties in the finding and in the showing. If 





| . . . j 
| any of the names are bad, their cause is even 


worse ; and we envy no man who will sell him- 


the world, will put himself in league against 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the on-coming powers of freedom. 


SENATOR WILSON'’S SPEECHES. 
} — 
| Our junior Senator has made two speeches 
the past weck on national affairs, one in Bos- 
} ton and the other in Natick. In each the ready | 


Then follow the “&c., &¢., &e.,”” which probably. 


every row or difficulty that arose, and now-and- 
then indulging in the luxury of killing a boon 
compamon, or of insulting peaceable men, he 
soon became the terror and abhorrence of all 
good citizens. At election times he came out 
“bright,” and, carrying a derringer in each | 
po-ket of his pants, a revolver in his boot-leg, 

and a “tooth-pick” under his collar, Mr. John- 

son would swagger around the polls a free | 
American citizen, by » sir, and generally | 
made a practicé of winning ha!f a dozen votes hy ' 
putting as many of the opposite party in a condi- | 
tion that utterly precluded the idea of a casting 
vote. Mr. Johuson had kilied three or four 
men in his day and geueration, and had 
wounded many more than that number; but at 
length the day of retribution came. Night be- 
fore last Mr. J. had been indulging freely in 
ardent spirits, and, at length. atter an unusually 
iarge draught of “tangle foot,” smashed his 
glass down upon the counter with a great 
noise and swore am oath that he had to 








| self tu so base a work, and who, at this age of | 
| Duffy grappled with the redoubtable “thuz’ 
jand ap.eared to fall; but this was merely a 


| . . . 
ishook a revolver from the leg of his pants, 


kill s »mebody be‘ore the night was over. He 
was fully armed, and, on going up stairs from 


| the saloon in which he was drinking into a 


room filled with the devotees of St. Pharaoh, | 
‘he spied one Daffy, and swore another oath 
{that he was the man to be killed. With a kind 
of rude chivalry he shook his fist in Dully’s 
face and told him to go arin himself, for he 
meant to kill him before the night was over. 
|The next thing Mr. Johnson knew he was 
wrestling with his antazonist in another room. 


, 


srategic movement. With the motion he 
throwing it down upon the floor. He then 
stooped to grasp it, and the next m ment was 
sending balls through Johnson's body as rap- 
idly as the pistol could be discharged. Atter | 


liquid silver in the sunshine. Passing along the 
1 g g 


several hundred feet, while upon the other isa 
gulf of as many feet indepth. Here are tall trees 
completely covered with luxuriant foliage; there 
are some so bare and white they look like bleach- 
ed skeletons. 

On reaching the Half-Way House, kept by Mr. 
Lavigne, saddled horses are in waiting to convey 
such as wish to ride to the Summit House, a mile 
and three-quarters distant. I waiked up, accom- 
plishing the journey in one hour’s time. ‘The 
Summit House is situated in the valley, directly 
at the base of the point called “The Nose.’’ This 
house, as well as the Half- Way House on the east 


“side, is owned by the Mt. Mansfield Hotel Co., of | 


whicha Mr. Bingham is president. Mr. Caldwell, 
the landlord, is a very genial and courteous gen- 


tleman, and looks well after the comfort of his | 


guests. The accommodations here are excellent. 
Board is three dollars per day, and there are no 
“extras.” 

The three principal peaks of this mountain, 
which was named after Lord Mansfield, are called 
‘““The Forehead,” ‘‘Nose’’ and ‘‘Chin.’’ There 
are, also, points called the “‘Upper’’ and ‘‘Lower 
Lips,’ “Adam's Apple,” and ‘Beard.’ The 
mountain, viewed from the northeast, bear quite a 
resemblance to a human face. It is generally cov- 
ered with snow by the middle of October, which 
did not ent rely disappear this season until past 
the middle of June. When Mr. Caldwell came 
up here on the first of June, to open the house for 
the season, the snow, in several places in the path, 
was three feet deep. 

The prospect from this mountain, although, of 


, 


receiving six shots Johnson took refuge beneath | course, inferior in sublimity and grandeur to that 


awed into subsidence, will carry all his points 


Suppose 


| 


ones, 


| roseate. The party now cast down by treachery | 
was to rise and vindicate its righteousness. We 


our Senator, we could not help wishing that he | 
had done more to keep the tone of Congress in| ciety in Louisiana has found its way into the 
| its closing days where it was in its opening English newspapers, and appears in one of the | 


So doing, he would have a constituency 
| which, while it never falters in its devotion to lish readers distinctly to understand that, al- 


the empires of the east and west. 


iold the balance of peace and war between 
It is easy 
o understand that the question of a European 


war will henceforth rest on the decision of 
Prussia, which is certainly a guarantee of fu- 


The arrangement which Prussia 


woint the expectation of some, it being even 


doubtful whether she will annex and incor- 
porate with her domain the whole of Northern 
Germany, or, at least, those States that have 
been in arms against her. 


The proposition, as 
tis reported, of an independent (7?) southern 


confederation would show an almost unjusti- 
fixable moderation on the part of Prussia, and 
is, therefore, not probable. 


The restitution of 


The interest centering in this recent convo-| Hanover and Saxony is not unlikely, since 


cation of the odds and ends of mindérities was 


as much owing to a desire to know the char-| ishing any of his legitimate brethren, “Von | 
Gottes Gnaden,” although the known fact of | * 


acter and number of Republicans sympathizing 


King William may have scruples about abol- | 


ia et . ; ; 
with it as to leara how the originators of a po-| Strong entrenchments being vigorously thrown 


litical movement based upon a single indivi- 
dual's prejudices would start their enterprise. 
The result shows that the party of freedom and 
justice, and of unswerving loyalty, has little to 


fear from the new organization, for an assembly | 8¥ming that a tripartite arrangement of Ger- | 


up around Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
would point in a different direction. Although 
we have yet t@ wait for the particulars of the 
propositions for peace, we are justified in pre- 


receiving so very moderately the confidence of |Many will be the most likely result of the 


the people never before convened in this State. 
It was marshalled under the direction of Moses | I 
Bates, the present head of the hundredth-time 
defeated Democratic party; it was presided |! 
over by Leverett Saltonstall, the representative | © 


ness were supervised by Josiah Dunham, 
equally the champion of old time Democracy, 
blatant Know-nothingism, and office-holding | 





present crisis. 


spectable German union, 


A more sweeping policy would 
yerhaps suit our own, and the taste of many 


others, better, but we must not forget that pol- 


tics is the art of attaining the attainable, and 


hat if the year 1867 finds a powertul and re- | 


with a parliament, 


and under the military and diplomatie he- 
gemony of Prussia, this will be more than 


he most sanguine would have ventured to pre- 


Republicanism ; its harangues were furnished by | dict at the commencement of 1866. And be- 


convictions, has now boxed the compass of all | ! 


i 


parties and landed in the arms of copperheads | wiil be foolish enough to use the preliminaries | 


' John. L. Swift, who, ever without any settled sides, the peace is not yet a settled fact, and 


here is ground for the suspicion that Austria 


i be 3 Bae 5 | iss z ie Gi 
‘and secessionists, Richard S. Spotford, Jr., only for the purpose of gaining some time in 
_ whose questionable position at Worcester during order to gather strength fcr a continuation of 


‘in peace times,—made up the convention. 


the whole State is doubtless without foundation ; , 


but the very intimation only proves the wisdom 
of those who in 1864 opposed the Convention 
on the ground that its acts, passed by a sma!l 
minority of the people, never would be allowed 
by the disfranchised majority when the State 
resumed its relations tothe Union. The object 
of the convention, as expressed in the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation, was embodied in the fol- 
lowing preamble :— 

Wherecs, By the wise, just and patriotic 
policy developed by the Congress, now in ses- 
sion, it is essential that the organic law of the 








the war we not long since exhibited to our |t 
readers, Isaac Hull Wright, Wyzeman Mar- 
shall, and the like; and its spirit was as tame 
and mercenary as the animating motive of its 
members was sordid, cringing, unmanly and 
The men who want olflice, the 


revengeful. 


men who have lost office, with the men who 9. 


he struggle. 


THE BREAD-AND BUTTER BRIGADE 


UF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State is at last fully aware that she has 


been honored by a visit from Simon P. Huns- | 


Before he shone at court he had lived 


hold office but dread to part with it, joined by | here, under rather insolvent conditions, and 


the element that opposed the war all throagh,— 


- . an 
the peace men in war times, and the war men “displace. 
‘country more than his friends, and is less a 


Could anything further assure us of the over- I 


next canvass, despise the short-comings and | 


lowered tone of Congress, it would be a glance | Ut his fellow-patriots who are to save the 
! > - 

The parti. Union. 

_cipants in it were men who seldom apply moral | VeTy grand persons. His account is thrilling. | 

|“Already,” he says, “the tovsin has been 


at the material of this convention. 


considerations to political affairs, and hence 
the men whom this community distrusts. They | § 


have been for years attendants upon political | Sons of noble sires’—are first on the list. In 


have gathered up no admiring attendants. | Yords, the Wrights, the Bowleses, the Stowes, | 


Thev have lived in an atmosphere of Siberian and others, are in the -van.” 
will be recognised as the Postmaster ani Rev- 


chilliness, and their blood has curdied if not 


congealed. To believe that such a party is © 


to take into custody the interests, principles | Samuel, who afew weeks since declared that 
and aspirations of the loyal millions of the'he believed “Thad. Stevens and the Presi- 








Je EA th arty neat, Be 





was always helped by the men be now seeks to 


But like Fenelon, Simon prizes his 


Janscom than a high-strung patriot,—a lover 


‘ ; x ‘gem | whelming success of the Uni 4 of the national bird. 
The accusation that a radical minority was , : s of the Union party in the 


This has brought him to Boston to ferret 


principle, could put more trust in the inflexible 


the colored people in certain contingencies, and 
be made to know when those contingencies | 
arise that the words so bravely spoken were | 
the veriest buncombe,—not intentionally so, but | 
made so from a too ready conformity to what | 
seems attainable at the moment of action. 

If we may venture to suggest a word to so 


| 
| 
experienced a politician as Gen. Wilson, it is, 
| that he should add to his many excellenciesa little | 
| more firmness of opinion, a little more opposi- 
tion tomakeshifts for temporary success, a slight 
fixedness, if possible, of that mercurial dispo- | 
si ion of his, which one day beholds trees as men | 
walking and the next men as trees walking. | 

vo one doubts the Senator’s honesty, devotion, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| and ability ; but one dovs like to have the votes 
| he gives bear some near relationship to the | 
| Speeches he makes on holiday occasions. Few 
‘people in the future will prob«bly take the | 
| trouble to examine the Senator's record of 
| votes, remembering gratefully, in preference, 
his many creditable acts; but we of the pres- 
| ent generation, while the speeches are fresh in 
| our memories, desire to witness the votes which 
sustain and enforce their arguments. 
| GEN, BUTLER FOR CONGRESS. | 
| There have been frequent suggestions that 
Gen. Butler should become a candidate for 
| Congress, which, by a residence in Essex 
‘county, where he has an estate, he could 
| properly do, (Mr. Alley having expressed a 
wis) to retire with his present term.) should 
his friends deem it proper to put him in nom. 
ination. We have been asked if the General 
| would allow the use of his name for this pur- 
pose. We understand the Generals position 
to be this: that while bis name has been brought 
‘forward without any agency of his own, no 


such agency will be brought to bear upon the 
' future ; and that, while he will not consent to the 


use of his name in any way to create division 
or discontent among our fiiends, vet if, after 
a survey of the whole field, there is an agrve- 
ment amounting to unanimity among the Re- 
publicans of the Distri-t in his favor, he is at 
their service. Believing a seat in Congress 
in Massachusetts to be an honor to be neither 
sought nor declined, he will leave the decision 
to those who have a right to select their public 
servants, That the General would be highly 
gratified at such a token of good-will and con- 


battles tell dead. But this was not sufficient. 
“> you,” he cries, tragically, “if you are 
net dead I'll finish you;” and drawing a 





| believe this; we join in the anticipated delight. | poinard he plunged it into the body up to the 
| But, as we listened to the impressive words of hilt each stroke. : 


This lively representation of the state of so- 


London dailies of July 20. We wish our Eng- 


though the fate of * Bob Johnson” has not pre- 


son at Quincy, intended to go such lengths in 
their admifation of the President’s course. 
They only meant to sanction the usurpation of 
power and the violation of sacred pledges. 
Ifad they understood that murder was one of 
the planks in the Philadelphia platform, we 
are so charitable as to believe that even the 
Adams’ perversity could not have placed them 
upon it. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 

The following tribute to our senior Senator 
is fromthe Norfolk County Journal of Roxbury. 
It is nigh praise, and as just as itis high, and a'l 
the more valuable because it comes froma gentle- 
man than whom few in Massachusetts are better 
acquainted with public men and public affairs: 
It is the more gratifying from the fact that not 
long ago the editor complimented Gen. Wilson 
as a much. more “practical” | eislator than Mr. 
Sumner. Without intending to detract from 
Gen. Wilson's many merits, we are glad that, 
upon a review of the whole session, the “sober 
second thought” of the editor brings him to the 
conclusions expressed in this article :— 

CiaARLEsS SUMNER.—We ask the attention 
of that class of persons who are in the habit of 
sneering at this gentleman for what they allege 
to be his want of practical ability ‘0 the closing 
proceedings of this session of Congress — A care- 
tul inspection of these may remove from their 
minds some prejudices. They wilithere find Mr. 
Sumner faithfully at his post, as he always is, 
carefully scrutinizing all measures of legislation, 
opposing steadily impolitic, inconsiderate and 
extravagant measures, and arguing many topics 
that came up for discussion with an extent and 
variety of knowledge and resource such as very 
few pubiic men of our day have at command. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that, because 
the slavery question has the paramount. place 
in Mr. Sumner’s mind, he bas not the abi ity 
to treat intelligentiy of topics more exclusively 
practical. We doubt if Mass ichusetts has had 
a Senator in this generauion more industrivus 
in informing himseit upon all topics which an 
enlightened Jegislator should understand, or 
more careful and sagacivus in the application 
of such knowledge, than is Charles Sumner ; 
and in proof of this we are conient to rest the 
case on the general abilities be bas displayed 
on exclusively practical matters, such as the 
Soldiers’ Bouuty vill, the N utrality laws, finance 


ques tons, the taritf, and his opposi ion to reck- 


less and extravagant projects yenerally. His 
pertect independence aud matchless courage 
stand him in good stead on these occasions, and 
he does with a will what men witt equalty good 


intentions, perhsps, but no stamina to resist the 


picturesque. The country, as far as the eye can™ 
reach, is dotted with elevations, from the hill of a 
few hundred feet in height to the grim old Cam- 
el’s Hump peak in the southwest, which rears its 
head four thousand five hundred feet into the air. | 
' To the west lies Burlington, nestling down under 
the high hills upon the lake shore like a babe in 
its mother’s arms. To the east the White Moun- 
tain range looms up in the distant horizon. ‘To, 
the north, near the Canada border, lie the two | 
“gray peaks, which, from their great resemblance | 


dark, and the rays of the candle did but little to- 


| road, upon one side the hills rise to the height of wards dispelling the gloom. 


| About three-quarters of a mile beyond ‘The 
Chin” is a body of water to which the late Calvin 
Pease, professor in Vermont University, some six 
years ago gave the very appropriate name of ‘‘The 
Lake of the Cloud,” which appellation it has since 
retained. I will conclude my letter with the fol- 
lowing lines which have been continually recur- 
ring to me since my arrival here:— 
“The pertect earth, by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple built by Ged; | 
Hlis fiat laid the corner-stone, 
And heaved these mountains one by one. 
WF. A. 


” 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, August 4, 1866. 
THE CHOLERA AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


I now redeem my promrse of writing to you, 

| these “dog days,”’ about a poetical subject—the 

‘cholera? ~The topie may frighten these who read 

the list of ‘‘killed and wounded” that daily ap- 

pears in this city’s newspapers. It may startle 

the timorous who fear the approach of ‘the fleet- 

winged” messenger of the East. But IT intend to 

instruct and console. I think 1 can strengthen 
the weak and cheer the timid. 

; On tormer occasions I have affirmed that if 
the cholera came, it would feed only on the filthy, 
the intemperate and the foolish eaters. The ehol- 
era has come. It has doffed its hat, taken its ap- 
propriate quarters, and commenced its operations. 

; Itis impossible to give you exact statistics of 

its present workings, but I shall not be “wide 0’ 

the mark’”’ if I state the daily number of deaths 


| orator struck the high note of hope. Every-) a table, but Duffy shook out another revolver | from Mt. Washington, is far more romantic and i? our State at one hundred and fifty. I can, 
| thing now was dark, but the future was to be and kept firing away until the hero of many 


however, give some accurate flgures. Our Board 
of Health has engaged Dr. R. O. Sidney (the 
converted slaveholder of Miss.,) to write an elab- 
orate report on the nature and progress of cholera. 
To prepare the work, Dr. Sidney regularly visits 
our hospitals, prisons, tenements, asylums, &c. 
He pens a daily diary, gathers information from 
England, France, Germany, Russia, &c.; he com- 
pares our statistics with those of other nations. 
Ilis researches corroborate my views. I am in- 
devted to his MS. for much that I am now re- 


™ 


Of these he found a large army, all | 


ounded ; the names of the Adamses—noble | 


funerals. Wherever they have marched they / Western Massachusetts the Ashmuns, the Al- I 


The van here 


nue Collector, the Bowleses being one Bowles, 





fidence as a nomination for Congress would | 
_imp'y, we have no doubt; and his constituents gulyes to. 


‘ honor bestowed upon him. 
_ In arecent address at Lynn, Gen. Butler | Ose or THE “Oncans.”—It was a ‘‘mighty 
, made these remarks :— 
| Lam sorry Congress did not stand where editor of the Worcester Palladium to malign and 
your own representative stod, and demand that pelittle from week to week the earnest Republi- 
impartial suffrage should be given to the only | 
truce men of the South. 
colored men are the only true men to the flaz. 
and let my right hand forget its cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, Pp tblicans ot Worcester county have kept him in 
befure I consent tu. put tuese men under tLe-r office as sheriff altogether too long. 


I have seen that the 


prevailing current, are afraid to commit them- 
It is a great thing to bave a man in 


would soon learn that he fully appreciated the Congress who is honest anu brave, as well as 


able. 





small’’ consideration that induces the pampered 


cans of the State and country to serve Andrew 


Johnson—the publication of tie laws of the United 


States in his columns! The good-natured Re- 


highest point which the thermometer reached dur- 
ing the hot weather of last weck was eighty-four 
degrees. 


to each other, are called ‘The Twins.” To the | Co'ding. 


and undeviating vourse of its representatives. vented his electioncering policy from being | northwest lies Montreal, which can only be seen | 
For, say what we may, the community don’t adopted by the Mayor of New Orleans, and “by the aid of a powerful glass and on a very clear | Cholera. It has invariably gone over the high- 
like to hear on Fourths-of-July and Firsts.of-| endorsed by Andy Johnson, there is no reason | day. | 
| August brave words of what will be done for to believe that our minister at London, or his | Running along the eastern base of the moun- | 2#8- It does not follow climate, but intercourse. 


tain is the famous ‘‘Smuggler’s Notch,’’ through 


, which, forty years ago, great quantities of goods , 


were smuggled. If it could speak, what exciting 
' tales it could tell of thrilling adventures, of hair- 
‘breadth escapes, of bloody skirmishes!—for the 
‘smugglers were wild fellows and would fight long 
‘and desperately sooner than surrender their goods 


to the Customs officers. The scenery through | 


the Notch is very fine. On the Nose is a large 
‘cavity caused by the falling of an immense over- 
hanging rock which was called “The Table Rock.”’ 
A party of five stood upon this rock not ten min- 
utes before it fell, and were on the rocks above 
when it went tumbling down. What a sight it 


must have been as the rock, weighing hundreds | 


of tons, went crashing down three hundred feet 
into the valley below! 
the feelings ot those who witnessed its descent as 
they thought of the terrible fate which they had 
so narrowly escaped! 

It is grand to be alone upon one of these high 
peaks ona clear evening when the moon covers 
everything with its gentle radiance, making the 
Lamoille river, which lies to the north, look like 

'a thread of silver. 
thought of being so far above the world, away up 
in the clouds, fill one’s mind with peaceful and 


The perfect calmness, and the 


holy thoughts. 

Saturday morning there was a violent storm ac- 
companied by heavy thunder and sharp lightning. 
A party of eight went down the mountain about 
They must have 


haif-an-hour before it began. 
been completely drenched before reaching the 
Half-Way House. There were three ladies in the 
party. There happened to be no other guests at 
the hcuse, so your correspondent was left alone to 
enjoy the storm. The rain poured in torrents, 
while every now-and-then came a flash of light- 
ning which seemed for a moment to completely 
dispel the fog, which was so dense that the trees, | 
five rods distant, looked like sheeted ghosts; and | 
“The Nose,” which rises three hundred and thirty | 
feet above the house and is not fifteey rods dis- 
tant from it, was completely obscured. Then came 
the terrific thunder-crash, jarring the whole house, 
and roiling along from crag to crag, seeming to 
graduatly increase in sound for a while, then as 
Louder thunser 


slowly dié away in the distance. 
on the mountain was never heard. 
Mr. Butts, an old gentleman here, is called the 
“Old Man of the Mountain,”’ 
beard, descending nearly to his waist, has, indeed, 
quite a patriarchal appearance. He told me that 
when he first ascended the mountain, forty-two 
years ago, he being then fourteen years of age, he 
left his father’s farm, near Stowe, nine miles dis- 
tant, in the morning, with some other lads, and 


and with his long 


climbed to ‘The Nose,” proceeded from thence to 
“The Chin,’’ and then down, through the ‘“‘Smug- 
gler’s Notch,’’ home, which he reached before sun- 
set, making in all a tramp of thirty miles. 
top of the peaks was then entirely covered with 
vegetation, much of which has since been swept 
away by the numerous fires which hav 
here. Their clothes hung in tatters before they 
reached the mountain-*op. 


The 


There were sixty guests here Wednesday. 


Saturday evening the fog rolled away 





And what must have been | 


prevalent. 
e occurred #4 antidote to cholera. 
melons and evade the cholera. 
fine melon and purchased strong laudanum. The 
The melon they sliced and soaked in the laudanum, 
and then partook of the medicated repast! 
they satisfied their desire and cheated grim chol- 


Dr. Sidney has carefully traced the route of 


ways of commerce. Its line of progress is a zig- 
| Its journies are as devious as a politician’s, and 
more certain and consistent in results. It origi- 
nates in districts of filthy and intemperate persons 
| (generators of poison); it is received by the sus- 
| ceptible, and by them the destructive virus is 


' *4: . 
| spread over races and cities of men. In propor- 


} tion as the cities are clean, cholera trips lightly. 
In proportion as the cities are filthy, cholera de- 
| vours with the strength of a lion and the raven- 
| ousness of a wolf. The progress of science has 
) improved the manners and customs of the people. 
| And deaths from cholera have decreased in con- 
| sequence. 

| In this city, in 1854, on the 31st of July, there 
i were twelve eases of cholera; four out of the 
In 1866, on the 3ist of July, 
we had twenty cases; seven were fatal. Take 
In that city in the same 


| twelve were fatal. 

the city of Brooklyn. 
iyears and on the same dates, the figures are: 
| twenty-six cases, nine fatal; fifteen cases, three 
| fatal. Look over a wider range; trem 1840 to 
| 1s54 there was a gradual increase of cholera 


cases, and a gradual diminu.ion of deaths. Chol-  y. ~~ 


era has lodged itself on every one of the islands 
‘in our port except Bedloe's. The cause of the 
' exception is not known. On Ward's istand there 
has been a panic; the regular inhabitants have 
fled from it. 
cases, all being recently-arrived emigrants. 
On Biackweil's island we have another signifi- 
i! cant fect. 
tackel sixty females in the wonren’s wing of the 
work-house, within sixty hours; from the 27th to 


In two days there were sixty-two 


Karly in Jufy, the cholera morbus at- 


the 50th of the same month, there were forty-four 
cases, twenty-two being fatal. All the women 
had been dissolute in their habits. Last Monday 
all the cases in our hospitals were of unclean or 
intemperate persons. ‘Two entire families have 


been numbering twelve persons. 


Every district in our city visited by cholera is 


swept away, 


that of ignorance festering in unsanitarian condi- 
tions. 

A few respectable persons have suffered, but 
none have died through cholera. ’Tis not cli 
mate, ‘tis not excessive heat that create cholera, 
tis ith. The clean, the temperate, the wise eat- 
ers, who reside in clean places, need not tear the 
stealthy approach ofcholera. Surely. these state- 
ments will cheer you, Mr. Editor, and console 
your readers. Praying and fasting are excellent 
practices for sinners, but science is serviceable, 
for it strengthens, prolongs and elevates. 

CHOLERA AND FRUIT. 

Perhaps your readers may like to know how 
two old ladies in the South once took medical 
precaution against cholera. I tell you the tale 
as I received it the other evening from Gen. 
Swaine. He declares the tale is a true story. 
In no very remote period melons were scarce. 
After a while some appeared and were offered 
for sale. Two old ladies longed for melons, but 
were afraid to eat them because the cholera was 
But they learned that laudanum was 
They resolved to eat 


So they bought a 


Thus 


' era. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
has a parlor in which coantry folk can see liter- 
ary lions feed and hear them roar with fun. 
Feeding time is 12 o’clock, prompt. The other 
morning there sat round the table, (which is not 
round,} Tousey of The Tribnne, Tilton of The Li- 
dependent, Garrison of The Nation, the editor of 
Lhe Evangelist, the Hon. Henry Wilson, and oth- 
ers. Tilton blandly smiled out mild puns; Wil- 
son told how one A. Johnsen will probably turn 
out of office every Union man, making a clean 
sweep throughout the North; Tousey indulged, 
as is his wont, in sharp cuts and probing sarcasm; 
Mr. Hamilton looked dignity, and spoke “like a 
book.’? It was a rational merry time. This 
firm is becoming well-known as publishers of first- 
class works. 

THE “NEW GOSPRL OF PEACE.” 

Before the end of this month the firm will issue 
an improved edition of the ‘New Gospel ot 
Peace.” It will be a volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages. The author's name is kept a se- 
cret, and it is not to be divulged for some time 


to come. 
CHARLES A. DANA, E#Q. 


This gentleman is, or has been, in your city. 
Tlis intention is to commence a daily paperin this 
city. People despise The Herald, are dissatis- 
fied with The Tribane, disgusted with The World 
and Daily News, and are annoyed with The Times. 
But can Dana procure the necessary capital and 
credit to enable him to compete with the papers 
I have named! 

TILTON FOR CONGRESS. 

We have a rumor that Theodore Tilton is to be 
nominated in Brooklyn for Congress. I lope the 
While naming Tilton let 
me jog his sense of right. In this week’s Jnde 
pendent is a paragraph about Dickens. The read- 
er is told that it is by a London correspondent. 
But who pays the correspondent? Is it 
not The Commonwealth? Why not, O righteous 
editor of The Independent, say so to your world of 
pious readers! ‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ 

TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE SOUTH. 

Our publishers are aot daunted by the hot 
weather. Blelock and Company have two works 
in the press with titles that indicate their contents. 
One is, ‘In Virewlis, or the Experience cf a 
Rebel in the Federal By a Virginian 
Confederate.” The other is, “One Refugee 
Household, by L. Clack of Louisiana.” Of 
course, these works are for the ‘‘Southern mar- 
ket.” 


rumor is net a canard. 


fsood! 


Pens. 


EMANCIPATION. 


The colored people will commemorate the an- | cause. 
niversary of the Proclamation of Emancipation | 


in Brooklyn on the 24th of next month. 


Mr. Johnson created a Frankenstein he cannot 


lay. But of the complicity no doubt can be felt. 


Grande so inopportunely ? 
that gallant soldier would be sure to have done 
his whole duty? 
porarily remove Sheridan. Gen. Baird, who has 
good intentions, but no character or will, and is 
largely ruled by a chief-of-staff in sympathy with 
“ny policy,’’ was thus left to run the machine. 

The next step was to secure that Mr. Johnson 
should not be alarmed, by the mob violence, to 
taking his hand back; so, a few days before Con- 
gress adjourned, several leading conservatives 
arrive] here from New Orleans, and put them- 
selves ea rapport with the White House. They 
were the Presidential advisers, and still remain 
so. Directly after their arrival here, the dispatch 
was sent to Licut.-Gov. Voorhies, announcing 
that “the civil authorities will be sustained.” 
That is, not the Governor of Louisiana, who is 
the mouth-piece thereof, but the subordinates 
who stand by the President, and the avowed 
rebel mayor of the city. Then followed the vari- 
ous orders and telegrams from the White House, 
several, but not all of which, have been published. 
The date of these various documents show how 
admirably they were timed to aid the work of 
murder. At this end of the line, Mr. Johnson 
cleared the roid for wholesale assassination. At 
the other end the rebel agent of the Associated 
Press endeavored to add perplexity to a very 
straight-forward plot by accusations that the ne- 
groes begun riotous proceedings. 

The most devilish phase of the whole conspira- 
ey, apart from the murders themselves, is the 
cold-blooded and villanous slanders of the Jntelli- 
gencer here. As is well understood, that paper is 
under the direct inspiration of the President, 
while the Iepublican’s tiny Pandean pipes blow 
hot or cold as Seward directs. The Jntelligencer 
has ability; that must be ecnfessed. Though 
somewhat heavy and inflated in style, its edito- 
rials have ability and furnish arguments for the 
mass of copperhead journals in the North. The 
Presidential organ has for some days past been 
engaged with a great deal of crafty malice in 


of radical intrigues. 
that the meeting of the convention was planned, 
and meetings in favor of universal suffrage were 





held, for the sole purpose of provoking a collision 
with the negroes, in order that the effect of the 


events which were expected to, and did, transpire | 


| might be advantageous to the Congressional 
It is charged that the convention’s meet- 
‘ing again was the result of direct instructions 


vs } 
Vig- | here. 
orous arrangements are being made to make it 


A plain story confounds malice. The proposed 


. , 3 : ie ' ay Le » ie . “ oe : ‘ . 
worthy of the subject, the day, and the people. ' ve-assembling of the Louisiana Convention received no 


I have no donbt of the success. 


aa e cf : : 
Phere will be a) countenance from the Republican party, as represented 


; 


Vast gathering. 
NEW ORLEANS AND ITS LESSON, 
The barbarism in New Orleans is a timely | 
affair. 
not 
think the same. 
one gentleman said it was worth ten thousand 


copperheadish. 


When the news reached us, | 
! 


are 


votes to the party of progress. Jolinson and | 
Seward will out-wit themselves. In a new edi- 
tion of “Belle Boyd,” we are told that ‘with 
Mr. Johnson at the head of the government of the 
North, who can foresee anything save anarchy 
and dissolution. He will fiddle whilst Rome is | 
burning.’’ Only the reckless, the utterly selfish, 
and the lovers of class, will see in Johnson any- | 


thing but the impersonation of the brutal wrong 
ot the degrading South. [rejoice that the timid 
and shert-sighted are having bloody illustrations ; 
given to them of the aaimus of the Baltimore 


| 
} 


} 


Probably this is the /ast compro- | 


compromise. 
Our parties will becume 


mise among our people. 
real and not fictitious. 
H. J. RAYMOND 
will be nominated for his old district. Many 
think he will be thoroughly beaten; a few think 
His admirers are about presenting to 
The poor man 
needs one. His moral influence has vanished | 
trom our circles, and his paper feels the loss in a | 
Like all very cunning | 
men, he has made a huge blunder. ‘Change of 
air’? will not restore his political health. He 
should change his political residence. I hope he | 
will porder over the philosophy of the poet’s lines: 
**Fhus when the lamp that lighted 
The traveller at first goes out, 
He teels awhile benighted, 
And looks around in fear and doubt; 
But soon the prospect clearing, 
By cloudless starlight on he treads, 
And thinks ne lamp so cheering 
‘ 4 ’ 
As the light which Heaven sheds. 
There is no peace but in virtue, no heroism 
but in being manly, no abiding popularity but in 
The wrigglings 


otherwise. 
him a ketter of congratulation! 


fessening circulation. 


” 


, 





being brave, consistent, and just. 
of politicians wriggle them into a grave that is | 
Only those who “stand straight | 


i 


hid in contempt. 
will be counted as worthy of the | 
L. Mappas. | 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER, | 


” | 


on their feet 
kingdom of heaven. 


Wasutxetos, Aug. 7, 1866. | 

A TREACHKROUS CALM. | 

Just now there is a significant lull in the usual | 
Elderly denizens of this huge cara- 
vanserai say that they have never Known it so! 
dull immediately after the adjournment of Con- | 
The few unfortunate radicals who, like | 
myself, are vet lingering here, wander about for- 


excitement. 


; 
' 


uress. 


lornly, looking like some ghostly visitant, gazing | 
on scenes that knew them once, but now know | 
In place of the crowds 
ot earnest, keen-eyed and acute-looking men! 
who met you at every turn two weeks since, one | 


them no more forever. 


sees flitting about a tew score of lone, forgotten 
creatures, who are being resuscitated under the 
operations of “my policy.”’ The swarth, lank, 
lean form of the bilieus Southerner walks proudly 
through the hotel vestibules, ‘‘monarch,”” once | 
more he fondly hopes, ‘tof all he 
These lank angularities are interspersed with an 


surveys. ”” | 
occasional obese, greasy creature, whose every 
line and feature cries with distinct voraciousness, ! 
“Place! place!’ 

To drop metaphor, the present “run” of visit- | 
ors are of the most unprepossessing character. 
The 


Northern copperheads are equally. as sinister, but , 


Tae Soatherners are sinister, but reticent. 


also blatant. The deughtaces are slimy, unctious 


aul sycophantic. 


Nearly all the Republicans, journal- 


The long session has tired ev- 
ery one out. 
ists or otherwise, have left ta gainssome rest. I 
woald like to do it also; but there is no “peace for 
At. 
ter Philadelphia the capital will be more lively, 


the wicked,” or rest for the poor, [ suppose. 


ifon'y with the work of decapitation, which is 
now held in abeyance. 

NEW ORLEANS AND THE WHITE HOUSE. 
the ‘accidental’ 
Peesilent is now beginning to be fully realized. 
Tae veil is beng withdrawn, and the *wayfaring 


The devilish malignity of 


man and the foal” may learn of the hideous traits 
To 
Yet 
today there are intelligent persons so mole-eyed 
as not to perceive that the terrible outrages per- 
petrated at New Orleans are designed for the one 


it concealed while Congress was in session. 
some of us there has never been any doubt. 


purpose of convincing the South that Mr. John- 
son is their only reliance—their best friend, and | 
true leader. There can be no doubt whatever 
that Mr. Jolmson has been in full accord with the 
Thugs of Louisiana. It became absolutely nec- 
essary in the revolutionary programme now being 
carried out, and which your correspondent has 
for months past insisted was designed, that the 
rebels and Mr. Johnson should be united in one 
common bond by an irretrievable act in support 
of the retrogressive revolution. Itis, of course, 
wore than probabie that the bloody possibilities 


: - | vest the famili: eae) pee 
which actually supervened were not thought of. | Sest tac familiar one :—‘*/t fs nc 


| move for agitation. 


, connivance onthe Rio Grande. 


by the majority of Congress. 
meet (while he was here) Judge Howells, the 


President pro tem of the convention. That gentle- 


Phis is the sentiment of all I meet who | man I know to have been greatly discouraged at 
he colored people the result of hismisison here, which was to secure 
the moral support and counsels of the radical | 


leaders for the convention. The truth is that that 
body had but little claim upon their sympathy. 
The loyalty of its members were unquestioned, 


but too many remembered the events which tran- | 


spired in '64, whenit was sough‘ to thrust the bayo- 
net-begotten State organization framed by it, with- 
out even restricting the right of rebels to vote, 


| into the halls of Congress by means of the execu- 
Now the cowardly apologists of | 


tive influence. 
wholesale butchery seek to prove that the radical 
Congress is directly chargeable. 

One of the most curious phases is an attempt 
made in the /ntelligercer this morning to show that 
Gov. Boutwell is the moving spirit of this con- 
spiracy. It is darkly suggested that a series of riots 
are planned in each of the leading Southern cities. 
Charleston, South Carolina, is suggested as the 
next field of Congressional operations. It says 
the provoking of disturbance and the killing of 
fitty to one hundred negroes will not be a bad 
The hint is worth heeding. 
We may expect to see the troubled waters there 
lashed to fury soon. 

But all the malice of these vile journals cannot 
change the result. Washed as it may be, the 
‘damned spot”? made by New Orleans will not out 
from the hands of ‘‘my policy.”” The methods 
which led to that horror are those of Andrew 
Johnson and Mr. Seward. They were designed 
deliberately for the end which was reached, the , 
murder and extradition of leading Unionists, so as | 
to leave the party disorganized. They are only | 
the beginning. The rebel South must be fully | 
assured that the Union South is delivered by An- | 
That is the price | 


drew Johnson into its hands. 
demanded for their aid. 
MEXICO.—FENIANISM. 

Seward is trying his hand again at getting up 
a foreign flurry, under which to aid ‘‘my policy,” 
keep up his systematic disturbance, and pave the | 
way for the open acknowledgement of the “fail- | 
ure of republican institutions on this continent,” 
of which the Secretary talks oracularly. 

A great many rumors are afloat about another 
attempt ata Fenian invasion of Canada. This is 
said to be under command of Dick Taylor of Lou- 
isiana. There is no such movement contemplated | 
by the Fenian Brotherhood. Their future efforts 
to aid Ireland will not violate American laws. Nor 
would their first have done so but for the encour- 
agement given to their leaders by Andrew John- 


States forces crushed so sternly, Mr. Johnson told 


| the leading Fenians “to goon, but to make haste 


’ 


slowly.’ 
and many similar ones, can be proven at the right 
time. The next Fenian-Canadian movement will 
be from eithin and not from without the Canadas. 
The present talk about Fenian expeditions is got- 
ten up in the administration’s interest. But the 
Fenians cannot be caught with such idle trash. 
Mr. Johnson did not believe them in earnest, as 
they were, but he encouraged them so as to use 
their ballots, and possibly their bayonets, in his 
“Whom the 
So 


attempts to crush the loyal North. 
Gods would destroy they first make mad.”’ 
evil is our best servant now. 
its Votaries are stepping-stones by which we cross _ | 
the waters. 

There is something going on with Mr. Seward’s 
The easy manner 
in which a vessel lately left New York, ostensibly 


Why was Gen. Sheridan sent off to the Rio 
Was it not because 


The first act was then to tem- 


proving that the New Orleans riots We the results 
It goes so far as to charge | 


It was my fortune to | 


| known correspondent. 
| sion about them, which is to be accounted for, 


| thatis employed on the .Vew York Tines. 
| following illustrates what we mean :— 


| * . 6 . . 
| prominent members of the Louisiana Convention 
| held in 1864, who is now in this city, says he re- 


i the plot subjecting the State to radical rule. 


| : 

| Converts To Huskertsm.—The Johnsonites 
| are taking unusual liberties with the names of 
| prominent Republicans as converts to the trea- 
| chery ot their leader. 


} son. At one interview had with him some months | 
before the attempt on Canada, which the United |, *$ : high : 

| instinct of my nature, every conviction of my | 
; judgment, is against slavery and oppression of any 


en 


son convention. 


while! 





er of the Hon. Henry Wilson. 


few wecks of each other. 


well. 


sas,) its Secretary and General Agent. 





amiss. 


peal of the naturalization laws and advocate the 
raising of the black flag! 


Gone TO THE VERY Docs.—We know that 
| many at the North would secretly be glad to have 
the institution of slavery restored and continued, 
| if thereby money could be made; but we confess 
| that the public announcement of such a desire in 
| Faneuil Hall, on Monday last, by John L. Swift, 
surprised us. He said,—‘‘We want the Consti- 
' tution restored; we want our government without 
| one State forgotten, lost or dishonored; we want 
| it without an institution usurped, overthrown or dis- 
Alas, poor John! 


| oe : 

A Convenient Orricer.—When Gen. Jack- 
son wished to “remove the deposits’’ from the 
| banks to the national treasury, in 1833, and his 
attorney-general would not endorse the act, the 
General fuund a way to get a sanction for the pro- 
ceeding by making a new attorhey-general. Mr. 
| Johnson copies the example, it would seem, by 
securing an attorney-general in Mr. Stanbery, 
who informs him he has a right to make appoint- 
ments of rejected candidates when. the Senate is 
‘not in session. Col. Thomas, the collector of 
| Philadelphia, lately displaced, proposes to test the 
‘right to do so. 


Sranchised.”’ 


One OF THE New OrLeans Marryrs.—Rev. 
i J. W. Horton, who died on the 5th inst., from the 
effects of the wounds received from the mob and 
police just after he had opened the convention with 
prayer, was the son of Rev. Jotham Horton, a 
worthy Methodist clergymen, who, in former 
' years, preached in the Bromfield street church in 
this city. He was born at Nantucket, was forty 
years old, and was educated at the Newton ( Mass.) 
Theological Institution for the Baptist ministry, 
for which he had a preference. He had acted as 
/a missionary among the freedmen, and was settled 
| as minister over the Coliseum-place chureh in 


| New Orleans. 


Hon. O. W. Albee, of Marlboro’, a veteran in the 
anti-slavery cause, and one of the truest, as he 
was one of the most modest, of men, died in that 
town on the 31st ult., at the age of 58. He was 
a native of Milford, but for over thirty years 
served his adopted town as private citizen and pub- 
lic officer in a most exemplary and faithful man- 
ner. Ile was a teacher by profession, and a farm- 
er by necessity, with sufficient office-holding to 
give a zest toeach. He served in both branches 
of the Legislature, and was active in the removal 
of Judge Loring and the passage of the personal- 
liberty bill. He believed in liberty for all, and in 
every good work. He was a man to stand up to 
his convictions, and his weakness of body only 
showed the nobler strength of his mind. 


Wasuincton Corresronpence.—We regret 
to see that the substitute put temporarily in “Per- 
ley’s’’ place at Washington, for the Boston Journal, 
lacks the reliability and uprightness of that well- 
The “specials’’ lately 
have had too much gloss of Johnsonian perver- 


’ 


doubtless, by the correspondent being the same 
The 


The Louisiana Convention of 1864.—One of the 


fused to attend the recently-called convention of 
the 30th of July because of its revolutionary char- 
acter and purposes. He says a thorough and hon- 
est investigation will show that the true Union 
men of Louisiana discountenanced and _ resisted 


Don’r TRAIN IN THAT Company.—Even Mr. 
George S. Hillard had no lot or part in the John- 
No man despises Andrew John- 
son more than he, and though he was a ‘‘delegate’’ as written,—the objectionable parts being interpo- 
and ‘‘Vice President” (on paper), he was quietly 
sojourning in South Gouldsboro’, Me., all the 


Deatu oF tHe Motuer or Hon. Henry WIL- 
son.—Our record of deaths gives that of the moth- , itself the Convention of 1864, met on the 30th for, 
She was an ex- | 
emplary woman, of sound judgment, and great political agitators and revolutionary men, and the 
force of character. It is a little singular that both action of the convention was liable to produce 
our Senators should lose their mothers within a breaches of the public peace. I had made up my 


Tue “Lixcoin Institute.’’—This institution, 
designed to help educate the colored people of 
Missouri, is commencing its work vigorously and 
Gov. Thos. C. Fletcher is at the head of 
the trustees; James E. Yeatman of St. Louis, is 
its Treasurer; Richard B. Foster, (brother of the 
| late Capt. Daniel Foster, of this State and Kan- 


Any funds 
sent to either of these gentlemen would not go 


ONE OF THE ‘“‘REcONSTRUCTED.’’—Not long 
before the fall of Vicksburg, Mr. C. C. Langdon 
of Alabama, now claiming a seat in Congress, was 
a candidate for a seat in the Confederate Congress, 
and, as he did not wish to stump the district, pub- 
lished in the Mobile Advertiser, of which he was 
the editor, an address to the people, in which he 
announced that if elected he should urge the re- 


ANOTHER SOLDIER OF FREEDOM FALLEN.— | 


a te: . . 
A proposition was introduced looking to the pay- 


tat he was evidently imposed upon by the civil 
authorities when framing this message. Indeed, 
it is now said that he did not send this dispatch 


lated by the rebels :— 
“New Orveans, 1.30, P. M., Aug. 1, 1866. 
Gen. U.S. Grant, Washington, D. C.:—You are 
doubtless aware of the serious riot which occurred 
in this city on the 30th. A political body, styling 





| as itis alleged, the purpose of remodeling the pres- 


; ent constitution of the State. The leaders were 


| mind to arrest the head men if the proceedings of 
the convention were calculated to disturb the tran- 
quility of the department, but I had no cause for 
action until they committed the overt act. 

About forty whites and blacks were killed, and 
about one hundred and sixty wounded. Every- 
thing is now quiet, but I deem it best to maintain 
a military supremacy in the city for a few days 
until the affair is fully investigated. 

I believe the sentiment of the general commu- 
nity is one of great regret at this unnecessary cru- 
elty, and that the police could have made any arrest 
they saw fit without sacrificing lives. 

P. H. Sueripan, 
Major General Commanding.”’ 

On the 8d, two days later, Gen. Sheridan sent 
a despatch to Gen. Grant in which he says that 
the late riot was not the effect of a hastily congre- 
gated mob, but the result of a preconcerted and pre- 
arranged plan of the rebels to slaughter the leading Union 
men of the State, and that there is evidence that the plot 
was concocted wecks ago. He also expressed the opin- 
ion that the riot was but the beginning of the reb- 
el scheme to rid Louisiana of Union men. Al- 
though Gen. Sheridan has returned to his head- 
quarters at New Orleans, he is obliged to submit 
to the indignity of receiving orders from the at- 
torney-general of Louisiana, a man who, less than 
two years ago, was serving in the rebel army. 

The following is the letter of Gen. Banks :— 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 1, 1866. 

To the editor of the National Republican :—Sir: 
A communication published in your journal this 
morning, signed William A. C. King, gives an in- 
correct representation of the condition of affairs 
and the recent massacre in New Orleans. Its in- 
temperate tone discloses and defeats its purpose. 
Nevertheless, knowing the history to which it re- 
fers, 1 deem it my duty to say that, in my opinion, 
it is unjust to the loyal men of Louisiana and un- 
worthy of credit. The convention was the osten- 
sible and not the latent cause of the outbreak. It 
Was a peaceful and lawful assembly. One word 
from the recognized authorities of the United 
States, in New Orleans, would have secured its 
adjournment. There were other causes of fear 
than the convocation of this assembly. Its mem- 
bers were and had been firm supporters of the 
government and decided opponents of its enemies. 
‘t hey were, therefore, marked men. ‘The wounds 
inflicted upon the body of Dr. Dostie will show 
by their number and result the intent and assur- 
ance of his murderers. I knew him well. No 
country ever gave birth to a more unselfish man, 
a truer patriot, ora more devoted friend of liberty. 
He and his associates were dangerous men to the 
enemies of this country. The mercenary hand 
that smote him was that which applied the torch 
to the city of New York, and by which Lincoln 
tell. His blood will be avenged. The blood of 
the martyrs will become the sustenance [ / seed] 
of the church. I am sir, 

Respectfully yours, 
N. P. Banks. 

City Matters.—The Free Baths. —The results 
for the month of July were as fully significant of 
the necessity of these privileges as during the 
month previous. The figures show that 53,378 
men, 108,982 boys, 7587 women, and 17,819 girls, 
making an aggregate of 187,766 persons, bathed 
during the month! For the two months 204,836 
were accommodated. 

Itaising Houses at the Expense of the City—An 
important point was passed upon, if not settled, 
at the last meeting of the Board of Aldermen. 


ment of certain abuttors for raising their houses 
to grade on Dedham street. It was admitted that 
the houses were originally built on the grade then 
given, and by no fault of theirs the owners now 
found themselves below the established grade of 
Tremont and the other streets west of Dedham 
street. An amendment was offered that the rais- 
ing be done at the expense of the owners, and it 
was carried, the yeas being Davies, Porter, Fitch, 
Wait, Gaffield and Nash (6); the nays Messinger, 
Crane, Mayo, Slack and James (5). 

TTonors to a Queen. —The Mayor will, by special 
vote, tender the hospitalities of the city to Queen 
Emma, widow of the late King KamehamehalLV., 
of the Sandwich Islands, to be in town this week, 
from England, on her way home. We presume 
she will stop at the Revere House on the principle 
of admission adopted by its late landlord on the 
occasion of the visit of some West Indians, a few 
years ago. He objected, at first, saying they were 
“niggers,” and his Southern patronage would be 
cut off if they caine in. ‘They are not Africans, 
and they are wealthy,’’ suggested their white 
friend. ‘‘I can’t help that,—they are niggers!” 
reiterated the frightened landlord. ‘‘But they are 
not ‘niggers’—they have got straight hair,’’ re- 
monstrated the friend. ‘*What did you say, 
straight-hair !’’ exclaimed the landlord, catching 
at the idea of a mistake in nationality, ‘‘and 
wealthy! Dll take them—if they’ve got straight 
hair.’’ The party went to the Revere House. 
School Matters. —The annual report of the School 
Committee for 1865 has just seen the light. It 


! 2S@— COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
| CHUSETTS.—Orrice or tae Boarp or State Cuanirizs, 12 
| State House, Boston, August 1, 1866.—At the regular month- 
ly meeting of the BOA 
this day, it was voted, 

“That the Secretary be directed to call the attention of 
the Mayors of cities and the Overseers of the Poor of towns 
in this Commonwealth to the requisitions of the Legislature 
in regard to the admission of paupers to the State Alms- 
houses ; and to notify them that this Board has no author- 
ity whatever to dispense with any of the requirements of 
the Statutes in this regard.” 

It was also voted, 

“That the Secretary be directed to publish this vote, to- 
gether with the section of the Statute relating to the above- 


' named subject.” 
; SAM’L G. HOWR, Chairman. H. B. WHEFLWRIGHT. 
J.C. BLAISDELL, 


| NATHAN ALLEN, 
| EDWARD EARLE, CHARLES H. WARREN. 


¥F. B. SANBORN, Secretary. 





The Roard of State Charities are required by law to “pre- 
| scribe the form of certificates required of Mayors of cities or 
Overseers of the Poor of towns when the pauper is sent 
therefrom to either of the State almshouses ; which certifi- 
cate shail contain such inquiries in relation to the age, par- 
entage, birthplace, and former residence of, and other facts 
relating to, the pauper, as they may deem necessary, to 
which Mayors and Overseers of the Poor shall render true 
answers as far as they are able, before the pauper is received 
tato the almshouse,”’"—[Gen. Stat., Chap. 71, Sect. 5. 
Superintendents of State Almshouses are required ‘‘to re- 
ceive all paupers sent with a proper certificate from the 
Mayor of any city or one of the Overseers of the Poor of any 
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OFFICE: 


town.”’—[Gen. Stat., Chap. 71, Sect. 35. 


vided with the proper certificate. 
tice of the proper officers is hgreby directed to them. Blan 


been sent to all cities and towns in the State. Towns whic 
have failed to receive them, or desire a larger supply, wi 
receive them on application to this office. : 
F. B. SANBORN, 
Aug. 4. 2t Secretary of the Board of Charities. 


TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects ¢ 
excesses Of any kind, it is perfectly imraluable. 1t never fai 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. 


Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
Aug 4. 38m 


It shoul: be observed that no person has any claim to be 
admitted to a State almshouse from any town, unless pro- 
The above cited statutes 
not having been complied with in all places, the special no- 


ty” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
peciaily recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of ! oa 
diseases of the Stomaca and Urinary Orcas, Rugvmatisu, | Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, 
General Desiuity, Dropsizs, Curonic GoNORRHG@A and Cv- | 


For sale by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 


39 State Street, 


k . A 
forms of the certificate in use for the past ten years have BOSTON ° 


h 


1 acto 


ORGANIZED 18438. 








MARRIAGES. 





M.D., to Miss Carrie M. Newhall, both of Boston. 


of Worcester, formerly of Keokuk, Iowa, 
In Newport, R.1., 2d inst., Samuel White Duncan o 


Aibert G. Greene of Providence, K. I. 


In this city, 8th inst., by Rev. E. E. Hale, William Woods, 


In Worcester, 2d inst., by Rev. George Allen, Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, D.D., of Cambridgeport, to Mrs. Aun M. Brigham 


Haverhill, Mass _, to Sarah Margaret Fuller, daughter of Hon. 


= $3,646,330 


* 
WEEKLY FINASMRAL REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH OFFICE, Boston, 
Fripar, Aug. 10, 1866. 

Loanable funds are abundant and readily attainable on 
easy terms. Call loans rule at ba6 percent. and discounts 
of prime commercial paper at about 6 per cent., while good 
notes pass at 6}a7 per cent. 

Gold is rather weaker to-day, the opening quotation being 
148}. 

Governmeut securities very strong and show an improve- 
ment of } to}. Coupon 6's sold at 110; seven-thirties at 
104! ; five-twenties (new) at 1061, and old at 109}. The clos- 
ing prices were :—Coupon 6's 110a110j ; ten-forties 99}a99j ; 
old seven-thirties at 10470105 ; old five-twenties 10930109}. 





WEEELY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 
CoMMONWEALTH OFFice, Boston, 
Fripar, 12 M., Aug. 10, 1866. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Cheese, choice, 


Wicccerccus 49 @ 45 IE ci ose 8 25 28 
Medium ........ 33 @ 42 Skim Milk, P ib...8@ 10 
Cooking ........ 20 @ 2 Exgs, P doz ...... 34 @ Ww 


FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 


Wheat Flour, Indian meal, P th..4@ 5 
Pet aha $15 @ 17 Farina, P tb...... 16 @ 17 
Fine Flour, 4 bb1.220 @2 45 Hominy, » th....... @ i 
Rye do. Pp ...... @ 5& Oatmeal p th..... 12@ 4 
@i 


Graham do. P tb...7 @ 8 Corn Starch, } tb.16 
FRUITS—GREEN. 
Tomatoes, } pk..100 @175 Currants, fb box,.... @ .. 
Blueberries P qt....12@ 15 Gooseberries...... .. @ .. 
Raspberries, ~ box... @ .. Apples, @ pk,... 74@ 1 00 








Whortleberries, Uranges, @ doz....40 @ 80 

| Ib box,........12 @ 15 jLemons, # doz....25 @ W 
FRUITS—DRY. 

Apples, } Ib......22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56 @ 62 

Currants, Zante, Prunes, } th..... 25 @ 28 

PB ccs .20 @ 2% Raisins, P Ib.....28@ 


PURE SPICES. 
Pepper, P ftb......55 @ 6) Ginger. P tb..... 60 
Cassia, }) th..... 110 @1 25 Cloves, } th...... BO 
Pimento, P tb....50 @ 60 Mustard, p tb... .60 
Citron, P Ib...... 54 @ 62 (Pure Cream Tartar. 56 
MEATS—FRESH. 


~ (= 
£8 
ne 
ss 


REES 
= 
— 





f! Last Cash Return, = - - 750,000 | Beef, sirloin....... 85 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 

Is | Beef, round....... 20 @ 35 ‘3 2 10@ 14 
2.8 4 Beef, rib roast... .20 @ 30 | hind quarter....18 @ 2% 
Total Surplus Dividend, 29 = 2,059,286 | Pork, roast and - Lamb. 2, tite caoeta «12 @ 2b 

i steaks ........ 15 @ 18 Spring Lamb, 
Losses Paid, - a ~ . = 1,800,000 | Veal, fore quarter..83 @ 14 hindquarter,@ p24 @ 37 
| hind quarter,...18 @ 33 Ba quarterp) @ 15 w 25 

POULTRY AND GAME. 
Amount Insured, = + «© «© 31,767,485 | chickens, p pair 200 @6500 Pigeons} doz. .2 00 @3 00 
! Spring Ducks, Fowls, Pp th....... 25 @ Ww 
erat ;  $) pair.......175 @ 200 Turkeys, P tb....80 @ 35 
BQUROR 6 cs. okesiy bas @ B 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 

DIRECTORS s Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues, 

s REP cs cco 22 YIb..........30@ 33 


f SEWELL TAPPAN, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 





DEATHS. 


Eunice A. Tufts, 6 mos. 
daughter of the late Rev. William M. Rogers, 30. 


F. Ford. 
In Roxbury, 7th inst., of consumption, George Grinnell 
eldest son of William 8. and Ellen G. King 21. 


aud Hattie L. Lamkin, 2 mos. 21 dys. 

In Newton Centre, 4th inst, of dysentery, Louise A. 
youngest child of James F. C. Hyde. 13 mos. 21 dys. 

In Hingham. 7th inst., Harry Alliston, only child of B. J 
and Fanny M. Lang, 1 yr. 10 mos. 


the Hon. Henry Wilson. 

In Groton, 3)th ult., Artemas Wood, Esq., 75; 3d inst. 
Mrs. Betsey Adams, only sister of Artemas Wood, 79. 

In Marlboro’, 31st inst., Hon. O. W. Albee, 58. 

Rev. Charles W. and Mary E. 8. Buck, 9 mos. 


7 yrs. 5 mos., and in Somerville, Mass., 


A. Veazie of Somerville. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 
The beautiful Al clipper ship 
SACRAMENTO, 

NELSON........ ha dhe edemetenac COMMANDER, 
Is in berth, ard having large engagements and a consider- 
able portion of her cargo on board will have prompt des- 
patch, 
Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods. 
For freight, apply at California Packet Office, No. 114 
State street. 
Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 
Aug. ll. 








SQUAILS. 


A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, 





OF ENGLISIT MANUFACTURE. 


Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. 





D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. 11. tf. sa 





Spee ecr epee BAGS AND BASKETS. 





FURNISHED AND PLAIN. 





A splendid assortment at LOW PRICES. 
D. O. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington street. 
Aug. 11. tf 





ECCE HOMO. 





The Tenth Thousand is now Selling. 


The new Preface by the author, twelve pages, is ready for 
gratuitous distribution at all Booksellers. 





ROBERTS BROTIIERS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Aug. 11. lt 


\ VERY ELEGANT AND ENTICING VOLUME. 
4 





MISS ROSSETTIS POEMS. 





has been very deliberately prepared by Hon. Ed- 
win Wright. Increasedattention, it says, has been 





Among these is that of Hon. 
PD. W. Alvord of Greenfield, a Free Soiler of | 
expressions :— 

Tama thorough-going anti-slavery man. Every | 


given to the importance of securing men of liter- 
ary and scientific attainments for masters and sub- * 


, 1848. A letter of his, now betore us, has these masters, and, from the reports of the sub-commit- 


tees, it appears that less care than ought to be ex- | 
ercised has been manifested in the selection of the | 
female teachers. Gymnastics, military drill, mu- 


| race, class, or individual, in form or fact. It would | Si¢ and school buildings are considered. The re- | 


These expressions of encouragement, | 


| 


! 
| 
i 


The mistakes of | 


for Texas, but in reality for the Rio Grande, laden | 
| should bob about the caucuses was to be expected ; | 


with arms, is the beSt proof that the State depart- 


ment knew the gap goingon. Mr. Seward would 
doubtless ike to-get up a war fever, but he will 


tail. The fight is too severe at home. Iam in- 


| or the Seymours. 


be impossible, therefore, for me to act with a par- | 
ty of which Vallandigham, the Seymours, the 
Woods, should be the leaders or exponents. . ... 
The slavery questions are, in the main, disposed 
of. They are rapidly getting out of politics; yet a | 
good deal of the spirit and the views they engen- | 
dered still remain. I cannot go Vallandigham | 
I cannot think their thoughts 
oract their acts. There is no real democracy 
about them beyond belief in State rights. 

Some other expressions in the letter seem to in- | 
dicate that the gentleman reads the New York 
Erening Post, and that he holds office. We'll take , 
the risk of his Johnsonianism, however. | 


} 
} 





° | 
Jousxson Rercusiicays.—We looked over the 


| list of delegates to the Johnson State Convention | 


from the different towns, and came to the conclu- 
sion that a very small run of Republicans was 
That ousted office-holders, 


} 
caught in the net. 
disappointed candidates, and other grumblers, 


but, taking Boston as a sample, the tew even of | 
these that identified themselves with the move- | 
ment speaks well for the eflicacy and purity of the | 


‘remedy for the apparent evil is to be had in the 


port discusses the right to authorize the explusion | 
of children from school on account of irregular at- | 
tendance, inasmuch as their right to public instruc- | 
tion is inalienable. It is suggested that the adop- 
tion of the system of “‘checks’’ and ‘“‘misdemean- | 
ors” as a subsiitute for corporal punishment in | 
maintaining the discipline of the schools, as has 
been done in some of them, is a mistake which 
has grown to alarming dimensions. On the mat- 
ter ofthe much talked-of “cramming,” the report 
makes the emphatic statement that, after unremit- 

ting attention by the committee during the whole — 
year, ‘‘not an authenticated instance of over-stim- 


| 


ulus on the part of any teacher, nor of over-work 
on the part of a scholar, as the result of school re- 
quirements, has come to their knowledge.’ The 
improved care and life of the family, the real 
source of the pupils’ physical and mental well- 
being. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We hear that Walt Whitman is now in New 


formed that a vessel left Baltimore for the same Republican party. The following is our analysis York superintending the publication of a new and 


| quarter, within a few days, laden in the same 
) manner. 


OFF FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
My next letter will be ffom Philadelphia, where 


of the Republican streak of the Johnson delega- , 
tion from Boston, comprising 474 names :— 
Original Free-Soilers —Robert Bunten (name | 


' used without his consent), John A. Nowell (does | 


enlarged edition of ‘‘Leaves of Grass.’’ ' 
That most important contribution to the history 

of the late struggle, ‘‘Massachusetts in the Rebell- | 

ion,’’ is now on the point of publication by its pro- 


I shall sojourn a few days to observe the pro- | not favor the movement), George F. Williams | jectors, Messrs. Walker, Fuller & Co., of this city. 


ceedings ot the **speckled progeny of many con- 
junctions’’ which is to meet there... Kosmos. 
’ bd vrvev 
HOME NOTES. 
Mr. Peanopy axp tue Poor.—It is intimated 
that Mr. Peabody intends to bestow a sum equal 


to that for Boston upon New York for the erection 
of homes for the poor. 








No Ricuts.—Notwithstanding the civil rights 
bill, the negroes of South Carolina can get no jus- 
Their reports are discredited 
without investigation. 


tice in the courts. 


As otp Eritarn with a NEW Meanine.— 
Some friends exercised themselves much, a year 
ago, to find an obituary label for the rebellion. 


(willing to have his name printed to give charac- | 
ter to the convention). { 

Later Republicans. —Francis G. Whiston (holds | 
office, and wants to continue so), Sebeus C. Maine 
(lost office, and don't want to continue so), Josiah 
Dunham (never wanted office, and is wholly for 
the public interest). 

Abiders in the Custom TITouse.—Rowland Ellis, 
E. Worthington James, David T. Bunker, Morris ! 
C. Fitch, Gustavus E. Haynes (all go with the | 
present Collector, went with the last, and wish to 


| stand by the next). 


- —.--e8 
Tue New Orveays Rior.—We briefly alluded 
last week to the telegram of Gen. Sheridan and 
the letter of Gen. Banks. As matters of histori- | 
cal interest we give both below. In justice to 


In view of recent events at New Orleans, we suz- | Gen. Sheridan it should be said he was absent from 


id 


} ed is R 
‘dead, but sleepeth.” | the city when the disturbances commenced, and | 


The scope and plan of the work has been extend- 
ed, and the number of portraits on steel increased 
from twelve, as was first proposed, to thirty-two. | 
It will be a book appealing to the just pride of 
every Massachusetts man, at least, and one to be 
owned and treasured. Issued in a style worthy 
its intrinsic value, it cannot fail to reach a large 


sale. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


re PARK SCHOOL.—Pupils are reminded 
tuat the next Term will begin Szpr. 10th. Rooms open | 
SATURDAYS, at 11 o'clock. tf Aug. ll. 


rR UNITED STATES TREASURY, Bos- 
ros, Aug. 8, 18445.—Hloiders of more than twenty coupons 
due August 15. can now hand them in, with achedules, for 
examination. T. P. CHANDLER, | 

Aug. ll. lt Aassistant-Treasurer, United States. 





| 
I'll say Good Night. 


With Four Ilastrations by D. G. Rossetti. 


The Second Edition of this popular book is rapidly selling. 


Miss Rossetti and Miss Ingelow are now very generally ac- 


corded to the first living female poets. 
One volume, to match Miss Ingelow’s Poems. 


Price $1.73. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and mailed post paid by the pub- 
lishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Aug. 11. lt BOSTON. 


NEW AND GOOD. 
SHEET MUSIC 


With Piano Accompaniment. 
Kiss me while I'm Dreaming. Wimmetstedt. 3). 
‘Kiss me, sister, while I'm dreaming, 
Let me dream again of thee.”’ 
Wilmarth. 3). 
**From dreams of love fair maid arise.” 


Be kind to darling sister Nell. Sig. & Cho. Danks. 30. 


|] Love the Little Rippling Stream. Songand Chorus. L. V. 
Comic | 


H. Crosby. 30. The Colonel from Constantinople. 
Song. Sung by the Florences. 40. 
A fine Transcription of this popular Song, by Baumbach. 40). 
Fairy Wedding Waltz. Turner. 30. The above new and favor- 
ite pieces of Choice Music sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Posuisners, 





| Aug. 11. 3t 277 Washington street. 
THE UNIVERSAL 
SAFETY MATCH CoO. 


Offer to the citizens of the United States A DOMESTIC 


MATCH, INODOROUS AND SAFE, and for out-door use 4 | 


Sarety FLramine Fusee on Wixp-Derier, which neither wind 

nor rain can extinguish. A fair trial will verify these state- 

ments, Cheapest as well as best. Three cents per box; 
3t 





Thirty cents per dozen. Aug. ll. 
CROQUET GAMES. 
FIFTEEN DIFFERENT STYLES, 


From Eicat To Seventry-rive DoiiaRgs a Ser. 





D. O. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Strect. 
Aug. 11. : tf 








REDUCTION OF PRICES! 





A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
—or— 

FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER IIANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 
Whelesale Prices:: 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 





Sth iust.. Ellen A.. wife of the late John M. Turpin, and 


2d inst., Nellie, infant daughter of Daniel N. and Abbie 


In Swampscott, Sth inst , Hattie May, only child of Guy 


In Natick, 8th inst , Mrs. Abigail Colbath, 82, mother of 


Tn Fall River, 27th ult., Charles Stearns, only child of 


In Chelsea, Vt., 3lst ult., Annette E., only daughter, aged 
; 6th inst., Wm. A., 
only son, aged 9 yrs. 9 mos., children of William and Mary 


5 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


Wearing of the Green. | 


CHARLES HUBBARD, 


— GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
In this city, 3lst ult., Willie P., only son of William and 


HOMER BARTLETT, 
FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
: JAMES Ss. AMORY, 
JAMES STURGIS, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 
SINGLE RISKS 


— ON: 
FIRST CLASS LIVES 
TO THE AMOUNT 
SOF = 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


Or ONE-HALF IN CASIL anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 


for the remainder. 


It is a PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 
the ACTUAL COsT, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 


suring. 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED WO 
MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. Cred- 


itors may /nsure the lives of debtors. 


Lire INsuRANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited 
to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WHO ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 
SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but a8 @ JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 
FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an 


early disease. 


This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 
ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS: and if, after the pay- 
ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 
are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given foras many 
tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


premiums paid. 


This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with 








business men. It offers the following advantages :— 

ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
laid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the 
benefit of the families of the insured! ® 

2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 
have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions 
or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead 
of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 

3d. In case of any reverse or disappointment in business, 
which might render it difficult for the insured to continue 
the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to 
receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the 
premiums paid, and so relieve himself, without loss, of fur- 


ther pecuniary obligations to the Company. 


This Company issues Expowment Pouicies, payable upon 
the arrival at the ages of 40, 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior 





| decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- 


son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid | 


during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 
| sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose 
benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision 


while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 





per cent. for 22 years, and the slight variation in this ratio 





from year to year, a8 shown by the Reports of the Company, 


make it clear that their business is conducted systematically | 


| and wrth the strictest economy. 
4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- 
lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its 


| 
| 
| eonstantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- 
| 


age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 


business that is done all over the country, nor work up novel i 


plans to captivate those who take buta superficial virw of the 
science and principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 
' ite favor, when one considers the nature of the investment 
made in a life policy. 





| ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 
| BER SHARING IN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- 


TRIBUTED BY HIM. 


Information will be afforded upon all mat- 
ters connected with LIFE INSURANCE, 


} ' 
— |upen application at the effice, or by corrcs- 


pondence with the President or Secretary, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 

| WILLIAM W. MORELAND, &M. D., 

} 


Medical Examiner. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO.,) 


383 Washington Street, Besten. 


May 26. 10t 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. | 


The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 | 


5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- | 


warrantably large commissions, fo run that swift race for | 
e | 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE |} 


j 
Stroke: 


35 Bologna Sausages, 
25 green, } Ib...16 @ 20 


Pork, hams, cut. . .30 ( 
Pork, salt, — th... .20 ¢ 





Beef, corned, P tb.10 @ 20 Do. dry........... @ 20 
Beef, smoked, tb.18 @ 25 Tripe............... @ 1 
Fresh Pork........ 15 @ 18 Tripe, P bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @ 16! half bbl... ... 900 @10 00 
Smoked do. ..... --17 @ 19 Pig's Feet, P th..... @ 12 
Smoked Tongues... .. (a1 12 Roasting Pigs,...2 50 @4 00 
Pork, } bbl. 322 #10 
VEGETABLES. 
Reets, P bush...... @LOO Celery, bunch....... @.. 
Cabbages, each....10 @ 20 Lettuce, p head....4@ 6 
Cranberries, J qt... @ Dandelion Greens, 
| Onions. P pk....... @ .. g) peck......... @ 
| Bermuda, per th... @ .. Spinach, p peck..... @ 
| Carrots, } pk....100 @125 Rhubarb, per Ib .... @ 
Potatoes bu,old) ... @... Radishes,J) bunch ..@ 
| Potatoes, pk new,..40 @ 45 Asparagus, bunch, .. @ .. 
| Squashes, new Py tb.4 @ 5 Cucumbers, .... .3@ 5 
| Hubbards, pPib... @ . Peas, pk, ....80 @ 1 00 
Turnips, }) bunch..5 @ 10 String Beans, pk,6Q@ 1 WU 
GROCERIES. 
Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, PY Ib.33 @ 40 
SPD ok. 56 @ OO Sperm, p fb...... 50 @ 54 
Mixed, }) Ib...... 35 @ 38 Lard, p tb.......... @ 27 
Rye, } Ib........ 12 @ 15 Rice, ? h........ 4 @ 16 
| Green Java, }) fb..45 @ 65 Sago, plb........-. @ 2% 


Saleratus and Soda, 
oe epee. 146@ 17 refined, P tb..15 @ 17 

Coffee, P th....... IS @ 19 Salt, table, Pqt... 4@ 6 

Crushed, }) Ib....18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 

Sugar-house Syrup. each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
¥ gal.......160 @180 Soap, hard, smal! bars, 

Molasses, }) gal. .1 00 (@1 10 each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 

Tea, Oolong.p Ib.1385 @1 50 Soap, best family, box, 

» tb 


Sugar, brown, 


English Breakfast.) 4 ib......... 2@ 14 

merce sane 135 @175 Soap, common, box, 
Green, }) Ib..... 150 @200 DP TR i. asc oa 12@ 14 
Japan Tea....... 125 @175 Soap, soft, Pqt... 2@ 3 
Chocolate. ........ 54 @W 58 Soap, Vermicelli...26 @ 35 
Candles, tallow, Starch, — Ib......14 @ 17 
P ib..... +e--23 @ 2 Tapioca, p tb..... 25 @ 28 


SUNDRIES. 
| Beans, dry, PY qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box, Pth..40 @ 60 
| Coal, hard, # bu..42 @ 62 Uoney, strained, 





Coal, stove, SRE 50 @ 60 
P ton......1000 @ Kerosene, }) gal. ..85 @1 00 
pt): Se ee 8 @ Macearoni, ) th .28 @ 22 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Prat WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


From India Wharf. 
The First-Class A 1 Clipper Ship 
BIENGAL, 
MERRIE 544s actan ciewaseuedevecewes thi COMMANDER 


This splendid Boston-built clipper ship is now loading, and 
her large engagements and unsurpassed reputation will in- 
sure her quick despatch. 

Apply toNATIVL WINSOR & CO., corner of Broad and 
| State streets. July 14. 





SCHOOLS. 


oe oC: 8.0: 0 Les; 


Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

Fatt Terw commences Sept. 10, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Noy. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


M. Be OG Ce 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN 8T., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 

Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 

FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to. 
Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
July 7. tf 





© Oe ciate L. STEARNS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 
Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 


Copper and Iron Pumps, Hydraulic Rama, 
Ace ~ 








1209 Milk Street: 
GFORGE L. See} BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 


Be Patina nd Wa BERD & CO. , 


MANUFACTURER OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTIT, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
Kast Walpole Mass. 





Warchousc, No. 55 Water Street, Bexton. 





FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


Fire Proof Safes of all sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to order, wery cheap for 





cash. 
EEAlso, second-hand Safes for sale. 


——— 


DENIO & ROBERTS, 
Causeway, cor. et Friend Street, Boston. 





HOW TOPLAY CROQUET! 
A NEW MANUAL OF 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


American Players. 

' Fallest in Directions, 

Clearest in Illastrations, 
Cheapest in Price. 

| Contents :—First Words ; Implements Required ; General 

Directions for Playing: Choosing an Umpire ; Arrangement 
' of Arches and Stakes; The First Players ; Order of Succeed- 
| ing Players; First Position of the Ball; Striking the Ball, 

Playing out of Turn; When Players are out ; WHat It 1s to 
| be a Rever, a Booby, In Hand, In Position, Out of Positien, 

Wired, Sent up Salt River; Was it Is to Croquet, Roquet, 

Roquet-Croquet, Ricochet, Dismiss, Flinch, Make an Arch, 

Take a Stroke off, Make a Side Stroke, Make a Straight 
Derrinirions of Free Croquet, Tight Croquet, Dead 
Ball. a Match, Pegging, Pushed, Splitting, Stroke, Staking, 
Tournament, Starting Stake, Winning Stake, Displacement, 
Duties of the Umpire. 

The whole comprises Fretp Croquet, Garpex Croquet, 
Pantor TaBLe Crogret, Parton Floor Crogvet, fully illus- 
trated with Engravings and Diagrams, and neatly bound in 
cloth. Qne who has examined all Croquet Books says of 
this: ‘‘It is decidedly the best Manual published, and should 
be in the hands of everyone.’ As this game is to be “‘all 


| the rage” this summer, every smart person should obtain a 


copy of ‘How to Play Croquet,’’ and get posted up. 

(# Be sure you get the right book. Nong Genuine UN- 
LESS THE worDs “HOW TO PLAY CROQUET” are Paixtep 
IN GOLD LETTERS ON THE OUTSIDE. Paice only 3) cents. Sold 
by all Booksellers and Fancy Goods Dealers. Sent post-/ree 
to any address. Makers and Dealers in Croquetrere are re- 
quested to look at this book a* the cheapest and best. 





ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
21 Bromfield Street. 
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SOMEBODY. 


Somebody’s eyes have grown dimmer, 
Off in some quaint old home, _ 

At morn, when the evening stars glimmer, 
Watching for some one to come; 

Watching, while heart grows the sicker, 
As day afier day glides along, 

Watching, while tears fall the thicker, 
Choking the lullaby song. 

Somebody, wandering over 
Lands far away from his own, 

Scents, as of old, the sweet clover 
That grew by the old door stone; 

Longs to go back and to mingle, 

__ As in the dim days of yore, 

With those ’round the old cottage ingle, 
Those who, alas, are no more. 

Somebody’s prayers are ascending 
Ever for dear ones away, 

Prayers that His blessing attending 

y keep them from going astray ; 
Prayers that float nearer and nearer 
he throne of the Father above, 

And reaching the ear of the Hearer, 
Are answered in Infinite Love! 

Somebody’s life’s work is ended— 
Patient they wait now to go; 

Long have they faithfully wended 
Toilsome paths here below ; 

Soon the reward they'll be reaping 
That to the faithful is given— 

“Well dcne,’’—“Come up,”—and be keeping 
Watch for somebody in heaven! 


Somebody ever is weeping, 
Rachel-like mourning her dead, 
Shunning all comfort and keeping 
Vigils while stars are o’erhead ; 
O! that such hearts, whose feeling 
Shuts out the thought of ‘‘Thy will,” 
Gilead’s balm, with its healing, 
Wonld come, and the wild throbbing still. 
Somebody’s heart has grown weary, 
Weary of watching for aye, 
The time when the night, now so dreary, 
Shall end in an infinite day ; 
When life shall roll onward forever, 
As peacefully solemn and grand 
As rolls on Eternity’s River, 
That washes Eternity’s strand! 





VacatTion.—To be sure we shall “go out of 
the city,” but I cannot take my oath that J shall 
remain over night many miles from dear, de- 
lightful old Boston. 

Boston ! How many sweet associations clus- 
ter around that simple word. Wherever I may 
roam— 
Three-hilled city by the sea, 

Fondly turns my heart to thee. 
City of historical renown, center of art, music 
and literature, in the New-World, no wonder 
that its children look upon it with feelings of 
pride and pleasure, or that it is so often the 
object of many a weary pilgrimage. 

City where Warren still plays, where flag- 
staffs yet move, and bill-posters flourish. 

Where children still sing for the benefit of 
strangersat Music Hall,and indulgent mamma’s 
bedeck their daughters with garments rich and 
rare, and then cannot obtain admission to the 
festival. 

Where the bands play on the Common dur- 
ing supper-time, and have an. excellent audi- 
ence while performing the last piece—which 
generally consists of a medley, introducing those 
new gems, “Yankee Doodle” and “ILail Colum- 
bia.” 

City of the “Big Organ.” What more de- 
lightful manner of passing a few hours than in 
listening to a “classic” rendering of “Bach’s 
fugues ?” Language has no power to express 
the emotions one feels after a two hours’ session 
at one of Beethoven's receptions. 

We once heard a countryman give vent to 
his feelings as he cleared Winter street, as fol- 
lows :—‘Gosh all hemlock, Bill, I'd ruther hear 
a load o’ railroad iron go ‘long the road !” 

We don’t exactly endorse his view of the sit- 
uation, but we don’t like our music foo classic, 
any more than we should like to eat meat at 
every meal. 

Still, we like Boston, and also its organ-ic fea- 
ture. 

Then there is the Common. The Central 
Park is nowhere, (in the vicinity.) To be sure 
it has lost its traders in small wares, who have 
gone somewhere’s else to test the lungs and 
determine the avoirdupois of inquisitive people. 
Some folks have thought that those crippled 
fellows did no harm in endeavoring to “earn an 
honest penny,” but who wants to question the 
wisdom of our “city fathers ?” Their august 
proceedings are always correct and just. (We 
should have said most August.) 

Then the umbragcous walks! (We never 
could imagine what they took umbrage at, ex- 
cept the countless throng of promenaders, who 
manifest a strong desire to keep them under 
foot.) 

We shall not live tosee the day when Central 
Park (why is it called central?) shall boast of 
such splendid trees as are now the glory of 
peerless Boston Common. 

Ona pleasant day, when the thermometer 
does not indicate a degree of heat sufficient to 
reduce an ordinary paper collar to pulp in fif- 
teen minutes, a kaleidoscopical and _ brilliant 
sight will amply repay a visitor to this famous 

ark. 

And if he chooses to cross its devious paths 
when night has “doused the glim,” he will have 
the satisfaction of informing some belated trav- 
eller the “time o° day,” even if he does not loan 
his time-piece to his new friend, together with 
his loose change. His ready answer “don’t fire !” 
will be sufficient, if he is active in rendering 
accounts. 

And how could we think of leaving the “Hub” 
until cool weather ? 

Don't we know that our ample lodgings, 
comfortable dining-rooms, ete., are much more 
commodious than in some little pent-up eara- 
vansary at a fashionable watering place ? Cer- 
tainly we do. 

And don’t we also know that the side-walks 
in Boston are cool and shady, (on the right 
side.) and that the glistening sands of the sea- 
side are something else, generally ? 

And then, supposing an easterly storm sets 
in, where would we prefer to be? Try the 
experiment for yourself, and Ict us know the 
result. 

But does’t Araminta Selina Goodgraces ex- 
pect you? There I have you, my boy. Not 
at all. My lady Goodgraces ts setting her cap, 
(or **gypsey,” we think they call it,) tor young 
Tape Broadcloth, and, as he borrowed fitty 
dollars from an intimate acquaintance, he will 
probably mect her down by the sea. 

What, then, do you intend to do to make 
your vacation pass profitably and pleasantly ? 
We will tell you. 


There are hundreds of beautiful places in | 


the vicinity of Boston, sylvan lakes or emerald 
vales, where one can study nature, and recu- 
perate his wasted energies, with slight cost and 
additional pleasure compared with those tire- 
some jaunts in search of Fashion and her gaudy 
buttertlies. 

A ramble through the green woods, an hour 


passed at some old farm-house, and a return to | 


the city with the approach of night, to be fol- 
lowed on the next aa with atrip down the 
harbor on one of the steamers, will vary the 
ordinary monotony of a clerk's vacation, and 
better enable him to re-enter the counting room 
with renewed health, than the same time spent 
in exhibiting one’s toilet at the White Mou - 
tains, besides putting money in his purse.-- 
Sunday Tunes. 

GREAT Desrots In SMatt PLaces.—The 
summer months, being the on:s especially de- 
voted to travel, are those most replete with dis- 
comfort and degradation. Whoever, in this 
country, enters a public conveyance or place 
of public “entertainment,” must relinquish his 
selt-respect and inalienable rights as a freeman 
until such time as his return home emancipates 
him from an ordeal of snubbing and insult. 
Your first intercourse with a railroad official 
makes it evident that he regards youas not only 
as his natural enemy, but a being of an inferior 
race subject for the time-being to his irrespon- 
sible power. The baggage-master to whom you 
apply to check your trunk refuses to comply un- 
tH you produce your ticket, making no conceal- 
ment of his belief that you intend a fraud upon: 
both railroad and express company; and sub- 
sequently at certain intervals, the monotony ot 
your journey is varied by the sight of his coad- 
jutors engaged in demolishing your baggage 
with every apparent satisfaction and knowled.e 
that “all baggage is at the risk of the owner. 


* | the Alps, 


The ticket agent, with a supercilious stare or 
ostentatious indifference, throws a ticket at you 
as he would a bone to a dog, returning a crum- 
pled mass of greasy and dubious currency as 
change for your greenback. To reach the 
train you run a gauntlet of guards stationed 
over narrow gates, as if you were a convict to 
be subsequently identified; and after being 
ignominiously repelled from every habitable car 
by insolent brakemen, who surlily inform you 
that it is “reserved for ladies,” you are forced 
to repair to a ricketty conveyance thronged 
with a class of people whose general appear- 
ance goes far to justify the prevalent ignomini- 
ous treatment. Then begins the reign of the 
conductor, who rudely shakes the sleeping pas- 
senger to elicit a sight and a punch at his ticket ; 
gruffly replies to civil questions, if, indeed, he 
condescends to reply at all; bullies and abuses 
the man whose ticket is mislaid ; becomes a very 
ruffian, threatening personal violence to the 
plucky few who demand a seat as a prerequisite 
to producing their ticket. : 

The conductor is succeeded by shrill voiced 
boys, who walk down the aisle, throwing right 
and left in your face or lap, or on top of your 
book, as the case may be, flash newspapers and 
bundles of bad candy. Nothing that can add 
to your misery is spared. Any remonstrance 
only precipitates fresh insults which you are 
powerlesstoresent. Your threatened recourse 
to the road is received with derision, and, if 
made, is followed by no atonement or amelior- 
ation. Hotel and restaurant present the same 
phenomena, with but slight variations. From 
office clerk to waiter and chambermaid, neg- 
lect, severe hauteur, and fatuous condensation 
are the consequence of claiming their attention. 
To the hotel unhappiness there are occasional 
and meritorious exceptions; to those of the 
railroads, none. 

The general insolence of our public servants 
is a suggestive theme on which we shall not 
now enter at large, One effect of our repub- 
licanism is toimbue the lower social classes with 
an aggressive self-assertion and a constant de- 
sire to vindicate their equality, which are often 
very distasteful. Yet it is preferable to the 
abject servility of the lower classes in other 
countries; and a more intimate acquaintance 
with your impudent sans-culotte may show that 
at bottom he is by no means a bad fellow, and 
lacks only the amelioratingi nfluences of a higher 
civilization whose denial to him he takes this 
manner of resenting. Few of us have any 
desire to see the servants of railroads and other 
public places divested of all manhood, _and 
transformed into grimacing, spiritless machines, 
content with their servitude. 

But there is a mean which the public has a 

right to demand. When you make payment 
for services to persons who offer them for sale, 
you have a clear right to receive them without 
the accompaniment of opprobrious treatment. 
When you buy a passage of a railroad com- 
pany at such rates as insure them from twenty 
to fifty per cent. dividends, you are defrauded 
if you are either denied a seat, or furnished 
only with one ina pestilential vehicle. In this 
matter the public is false to itself. It is capa- 
ble of an occasional. spasm of indignation at a 
more than ordinarily tlagrant outrage ; but it 
takes no measures for self-protection. In fact, 
it is well understood that no legal protection 
is within your reach. You are but an individ- 
ual, and can stand no chance in acontest with 
the power, wealth and influence of a corpora- 
tion. Moreover, you may not pass over the 
road again for years, and why should you em- 
broil yourself needlessly for a benefit to your 
successors in which you are certain not to par- 
ticipate. 
The railroads, indeed, are so well aware of 
their vantage ground and of the supremacy of 
combination over unharmonious numerical su- 
periority, that the only hope for a better state 
of things lies in a changed line of conduct on 
the part of the public. Legal remedy is denied ; 
something summary and extra judicial is the 
only resource, and it would very soon bear 
fruits. Let a few insolent ticket agents or con- 
ductors receive the instantaneous thrashing 
they deserve; Iet the seated carful of passen- 
gers make common cause with those who refuse 
to surrender tickets or pay until cars enough 
are added to the train; let a score or two of 
filthy and antedeluvian cars be smashed instead 
of grumblingly occupied; let bridges obviously 
unsafe, and waiting only for a heavy train to 
fall with their load, be demolished; let notori- 
ously worr: out rails be torn up—and it would 
not take many months to effect a total revolué 
tion in the railroad travel. Of course, it is not 
desirable that our public lines of travel should 
become standing battle-fields ; but half a dozen 
contests would be all that is necessary, and 
would still leave a large balance unadjusted. 
Reverence for law and order is very estimable ; 
but in this case Jaw and order mean fraud and 
imposition, and their brief suppression will do 
no permanent harm. Let railroad presidents 
and directors once learn that they are to be 
held to a species of account which admits no 
bribery or intimidation, and the matter will be 
adjusted with mutual comfort and satisfaction.— 
Round Table. 


Tne NIAGARA OF THE West.—The Great 
Shoshone Falls—Away in the wilds of Ida- 
ho, midway between Salt Lake and Oregon, 
the air is thundered and the earth is rent by a 
cataract as imposing as Niagara. Situate on 
the Sage®tush plains, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascade Range, the Great 
Shoshone is a world-wonder which for savage 
scenery and power sublime stands unrivaled in 
America. These falls of the Snake or Lewis 
Fork of the Columbia have been but a couple 
of vears discovered, and have been seen as yet 
by scarce as many scores of white men. 


a lone pillar of grey sandstone, on whose sum- 
mit, undisturbed by the whiz of waters or the 
fate fast yawning on their eyrie, a pair of bald- 
headed eagles have built their nest, and are now 
rearing their young, secure in sight of the sub- 
limity and solitude surrounding. The cataract’s 
sound, but slightly heard above, is absolutely 
deafening as you reach the river’s base, the 
roar of the fails, confined as it is by the high 
walls of the canon, rushing down the chasm 
and increasing in volume as it rolls, so as to 
be heard fully thirty miles southwest. Close to 
the cataract is a square-shaped cave of fifteen 
feet euch side and twenty feet high, whose walls 
are supported by basaltic columns, the regular- 
ity of whose formation is unsurpassed by any- 
thing in the Isle of Staffa or the Giant’s Cause- 
way. Sliding out of this cave, and falling 
about eight feet on to a grassy slope that leads 
to the water’s edge, within two hundred feet of 
the foot of the falls, you are right in the middle 
of the mist, and wet chroiagh in an instant. 
It is here that, by looking up, the enormous alti- 
tude of the fall can be realized, and the first 
feeling is one of self-preservation, and involun- 
tary drawing back, for the whole mass seems 
ready to drop and crush you where you stand. 
Never can the weird beauty of this scene be 
forgotten by beholders. Rainbows of a thou- 
sand hues seem 40 surround you, and their irises 
to arch you in the skies. 

The white foaming waters form a brilliant 
background to the magic prisms pictured by 
the spray. The dark, trowning rocks, relieved 
by the bright green junipers, make a fitting 
frame for this magnificient sight, second to none 
in point of volume as it is second to none in 
savage grandeur. As measured by officers of 
the First Oregon Infantry, encamped adjoin- 
ing, the main fall is 210 fect from the edge to 
the level of the water below. The upper falls 
have not yet been measured, but the total fall 
of the river, on the three distinct tumbles it 
takes, cannot be less than 300 feet, while the 
river itself is over 400 feet at its narrowest 
width. The channel of the stream below the 
falls is a chasm 1,500 feet in width and 1,000 
in depth, with perpendicular walls of rock in- 
closing it.— Salt Lake Vidette. 

Morre ANTIQUE.—This term is familiar to 
dealers in silks and to those who wear them, 
but comparatively few know why it is applied 
to the class of goods bearing the name, or what 
is the ptocess by which their peculiar charac- 
ter is given tothem. As with most other arti- 
cles in common use, the mass of persons are 
content to wear them without knowing any- 
thing about how they are produced. The 
name is of French origin as well as the goods, 
the word moire meaning simply watered, and is 
applied to the silks which have a wavy appear- 
ance imparted to them by being stamped when 
damp, and are consequently also called watered. 
The antique is added because of the resemblance 
which these goods bear to the heavy fabrics 
worn by our ancestral grandams. Their pecu- 
liar appearance is owing to a slight inequality 
in the surface of the silk, and is produced either 
by an arrangement of the woof in the weaving 
or by operating upon the surface after it is com- 
pleted. A slight twisting of the threads compos- 
ing the woof will give an undulating appear- 
ance to the silk by changing from place to 
place the angle of reflection of the light, but 
this effect is more commonly produced after the 
process of weaving has been completed. The dis- 
covery of this peculiar effect is said to have been 
accidental. A piece of silk rolled tight, when 
a little damp, was found to have this wavy ap- 
pearance imparted to it, which suggested the 
idea of applying pressure, by which it is now 
effected. Machinery enables the manufacturer 
to give it any style of watering that he may 
choose. Two cylinders are prepared, one or 
both of which have slight prominences or de- 
pressions corresponding to the lines which he 
wishes the fabric to bear, and it is then 
passed between the cylinders under a heavy | 
pressure, giving it a permanent stamp or | 
figure.’ As the whole effect is produced by 
the reflection of the light, and as the unequal 
reflection depends upon the angle which differ- 
ent parts of the surface make with the rays, 
what is called the watered appearance is thus 
produced. The process is greatly fecilitated by 
having the silk dampened before it receives the 
pressure, and still more by heating the cylin- 
ders, just asin the laundry the sprinkling of 
linen and the use of a hot iron make the 
smoothing process more easy and the effect 
more complete and permanent. There is a 
great variety in the style of watering. Some 
are simple and others more elaborate, the 
smaller patterns being more frequently known 
as watered, and the larger more technically 
moire antique, but the process is the same, and 
the effect is owing to the same cause. The 
preparation of this style of silks was formerly 
confined for the most part to France, where 
the art was kept secret for a long time, but it 
is now largely carried on in other countries, 
and to some extent in ourown. It is a branch 
of the dyer’s business to give to plain silks this 
watered appearance, and it is carried to such 
an extent that any style or pattern may be 
matched. Other fabrics besides silks are treated 
in the same way. What is known as moreen, 





in ordinary citizen’s dress, like the 
world, led forward a woman. 


rassed. 


the method and clearness of a lawyer. 


sunlight. His right hand was often 


ordered locks. 
cles of his face in movement gave an odd 


single soldier. 


Never before 


complained of her poverty. 
. vee ‘Madam,’ 


she said, had she suffered so much. 
sorrow. 
suffered what we suffer to-day. 
our burden to bear.” Then 


murmur of the two voices. 


forms of the most scrupulous politeness. 


Abraham Lincoln.” 


War, by Auguste Laugel. 





Tue Brace ILLustratep BY Dore.—The 
name of Monsieur Doré has, within the past ten 
years, become the property of the world. We 
believe that it was about that long since, and 
when he was but just emerging into manhood, 
that he startled both amateurs and artists by 
his wonderful illustrations of the legend of the 
“Wandering Jew.” A boldness and originality 
of conception was therein combined, with a 
purity of taste and perfection of execution 
rarely equalled and never excelled. His tran- 


last four years, employed in illustrating the 


Holy Bible. 


imagination and a fertility of invention truly 
marvellous. The designs are entirely new, and 
the few we have seen surpass anything of the 
kind with which we are acquainted. Each 
seems to be a masterpiece. There, for instance, 
is Abel at the altar in the distance, with Cain 
in the foreground, poorly concealing his envy 
and wrath, all presented by the artist with fine 
effect; but when you turn the page and find 
the murdered Abel upon the ground and the 
heavens flashing their wrath upon the terrified 
fratricide, every feature of the picture is com- 
plete, and the seene, like a panorama, ‘eaves 
the history ineffaceably impressed upon your 


heart. In the same manner we have the Del- 
uge. Man and beast are vainly seeking the 


highest summits. Every human countenance 
of the group is a study. A tiger, too, standing 
upon the rock, unfeared by drowning humanity, 
and itself heedless of prey, holds her cub in her 
mouth, stretching her neck upward as if it 
must be saved. This is a master-stroke of con- 
trast, one of the fine points of’ artistic concep- 
tion, for which M. Doré is remarkable. Turn- 


dove. The waters have passed away, leaving 
sad vestiges of its destroying power. Bodies in 
all positions and waste in all forms are before 
you, just as the Flood | ft it. The great ark 
rests upon the mountain-top, and the dove is 
unpinioned for her mission. This serial char- 
acter of the pictures largely adds to their value 
and power. We believe all we say when we 
declare that the world has never till now been 
favored with such graphic portraitures of Bible 
events. So fearless a pencil, so enthusiastic, so 
ready to trace lines that mortal never touched 
before, we can readily conceive might some- 
times be extravagant, but of this in the num- 
bers before us no trace is discoverable. For 
such transcendent excellence, however, we 
could bear a tew blemishes. The work will be 
a lasting monument to the skill of the artist; 
in fact, it will prove the great work of his life. 
There is a sort of divinity in genius that wakes 
our enthusiasm, and we would fain arouse a 
like enthusiasm in others. Mind, with its vast 
powers, was created. and how far must the 
thing created be excelled by Him who made it! 
God is himself the perfection of beauty. All 
ideals must at last rest on him; and it will be a 
part of the final glory of his kingdom that he 
shall come “to be admired in all them that be- 
lieve.” [Lee & Shepard, of Boston, sell this 
wonderful work. ]—Cincinnati Advocate. 





a worsted material, has the same general ap- | 
pearanee imparted to it by a similar process, | 
but the effect is not as great, owing to the supe- 
rior luster of the silk, which gives it greater | 
power of reflecting light, and thus makes the 
variety of the surface much greater.—Journal 
of Commerce. 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


BY THEODORE TILTON. 


A mother’s holy arms caressed 





This majestic masterpiece of nature's engin- | 
ecring lies a few miles off from the overland | 
stage route, running northwesterly between | 
Salt Lake and Boise cities, and half-way (or | 
about 200 miles) from those said capitals of Ida- | 
ho and Utah. 
Travelling by compass across the boundless | 
sage plains, where no living being breaks the | 
stillness (save here and there a hissing snake, | 
half hid between a regiment of horned toads | 
and high range of ant-hills,) and the roar of | 
the cataract, which may be plainly heard at | 
starting, has gradually died away. The sage 
| plain remains unbroken to the view, and no_ 
ve of any river. Still riding on, and, | 

suddenly, without warning, he reins up on the | 
brink of a perpendicular precipice over a thou- | 
sand feet in height, at the foot of which appar- | 
ently unfathomed abyss Snake river seems 
but like a narrow silver ribbon. Down stream 
about half a mile distant, a long monument of | 
mist wails earth to heaven. 

The river, about two hundred yards in width, 

/ comes slowly from the southeast, overtowered 
| by perpendicular walls of basaltic rock, over 
| eight hundred feet high, suddenly expands into 
| a basin of twice its width, and there is divided | 
{ into a half-dozen streams by dark-looking rocks, | 
) which raise their gloomy crests above the 
| sparkling surf of the maddened waters. Every 
stream rushes over a fall of thirty feet, and 
every fall is of a different shape, seeming fanci- | 
ful and fluctuating, vet physically fixed as they | 
have ever been while centuries, like shadows, | 
/ have flown over them. The river resuming its 
' course, is again divided, and takes a second 
tumble of sixty feet still further, but this time 
_ by only three different streams. Three falls 
are the result—one on each side—unbroken | 
and falling in solid sheets, the central one being 
formed by seven fan-shaped steppes of rock. 
From one of these benches to the other under- 
neath, the water falls in a smooth, transparent 
sheet, forming a cascade unsurpassed in the 
world, and contrasting strangely by its dark, . 
transparent color, with the rushing, roaring, | 
foaming, streams surrounding it both above ard 
at the sides. The river becomes once more | 
smooth and dark in color. Its banks suddenly 
» jut out from both sides, narrowing the channel 
to four hundred feet, and through this gap the 
j confined mass of water precipitates in one 
whole volume, without break or hindrance, into 
| an ominous abyss almost three hundred feet in 
depth. Nopencan describe thisscene. Thisis 
in reality the “Great Fall,” and is well worthy 
of its name, leaping as it does from the womb cf 
nature like a colossal sheet of silver. 

Forming a slight horse-shoe, its central w2- 
te-s appear blue until they meet the spray that 
tises ever heavenward from the toot of the foam- | 
ing cataract. The sides are frayed into foam, 
aal remind one of th» picture avalanches of 





| where we took our places unannounced, with 


A babe that laughed upon her breast. 
Then thus to heaven she cried in prayer: 
“‘Now even as his face is fair, 

“O Lord! keep thou his soul within 

As free from any spot of sin.” 

From heaven the Lord an answer made, 
‘Behold! I grant as thou hast prayed.”’ 
Within her door the darkness crept, 

And babe and mother sweetly slept. 

The belfry rang the midnight-bell ; 

The watchman answered, All is well. 
Awaking at the cradle side, 

The mother knew the babe had died. 
With grief to set a woman wild, 

She caught and clasped the marble child— 
Until her heart against his own 

Was broken, beating on a stone! 
“QO God!” she cried, in her despair, 

“Why hast thou mocked a mother’s prayer ?”’ 
Then answered He, ‘‘As I have willed, 

Thy prayer, O woman! is fulfilled: 

“If on the earth thy child remain, 

His soul shall gather many a stain: : 
“At thy behest, [ reach my hand 

To lift him to the heavenly land!” 

The mother heard, and bowed her head, 
And laid her cheek against the dead, 

And cried, “O God! I dare not pray— 

Thou answerest in so strange a way!”’ 

In shadow of a taper’s light, ? 

She sat and moaned the hvelong night; 


But when the morning brought the sun, 
She prayed, “Thy will, O God, be done!’ 


—Galary. 


AN Ixterview witu Mr. Lixcoty.— 
“Come and see Saint Louis under the oak of 
Vincennes,” said my friend, Charles Sumner, to 
me one day. Then he informed me that once , 
a week, however pressing the President's avo- 
cations might be, he opened his cabinet to all | 
who had a request to prefer or a complaint | 
to make. We set out for the White House, 
and penetrated to Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet, 


a dozen others, each waiting his turn. The 
walls were hung with imniense maps of the 
theater of war. Over the chimney hung the 


‘portrait of President Jackson—his hard, dry 


face bear'ng the impress of vast energy. On 
the marble there was nothing but a beautiful 
photograph of John Bright, the eloquent de- 
fender of the American Union in the English 
Parliament. Through two great windows I | 
could see the silver lines of the Potomac, the 
hills of Maryland, and the unfinished obelisk 
of Washington rising against the blue sky. 
The President was seated at an immense writ- 
ing-table which stood across the space between 
the two windows. He did not remark Mr. 
Sumner, being engaged in conversation with 
a petitioner. whom he sent away almost im- 


R'ght on the edge of the fall stands; mediately after our arrival. The door-keeper, | this lighthouse is built. —Atic Philosopher. 


| were playing with belong.” 


| “haughty Southron.” 


Tur Wurte Boy's Pripe.—aA boy liv 


time been in the habit of coming into the yard, 
and playing with my boys at recess, and walk- 
ing quietly away when the bell called the schol- 
ars in. 
to me he would like to come in, if invited. I 
therefore asked him if he went to school. “Not 


now ; used to go to private school, before the; Blank Account Books, of all descriptionsconstant- 


war; mother can’t afford to send me now.” 
“How would you like to come to my school ?” 
“Come to your school? Where?” “Why, 
here,” Treplied; “where these boys that you 
Mastily picking 


ing the leaf you come to the sending out of the | 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1866. 


rest of the | P 
She was in} 

t trouble, and had some difficulty in ex- 
plaining that her husband was a soldier of 
the regular army who had been long in the 
service, ‘and wished to be authorized to quit 
his regiment on account of his family. She 
was every moment more and more embar- 
“Let me help you,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
kirdly, and he began to question her, - 

is 
profile showed dark against the bright square 
of the window, illuminated by a flood of 
passed 
through his hair, which it left in bristling dis- 
While he spoke, all the mus- 


unharmonious expression to his head, some- 
what like the sketches of Mephistophiles ; but 
his voice had an almost paternal gentleness. 
After having questioned the poor woman, “I 
have no power,” he said, “to grant your re- 
quest. I have the right to disband all the 
armies of the Union, but I cannot dismiss a 
Only the colonel.of your hus- 
band’s regiment can do that.” The woman 


, 
? 


said Mr. Lincoln, bis voice changing to a tone 
of slow and touching solemnity, “I share your 
But remember that it is so with all 
of us, whoever we are; we have never before 
We all have 
e leaned toward 
her, and for some time we only heard the 
I saw him write a 
few words upon a paper, which he gave to the 
supplicant, and then dismissed her with all the 
The 
moment after, a young man entered, and 
stretching out his hands as he advanced toward 
the President, exclaimed, in a ringing voice, 
“As for me, I have come to shake hands with 
“Much obliged,” said the 
President, offering his large hand, “this is the 
business-day.”—The United States During the 


scendent powers as an artist have been, for the 


IIe has produced two hundred | * AMERICAN 


and thirty illustrations, exhibiting a power of | 
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L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
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Ne. 322 Washington Street GO we ee 
> oe ashingtonm Strect, ; tyle ; rior in finish; anti-corrosive an 
| NEW GOODS. N cenneain quia. We 1. For general use ; suited to 
A Choice Selection of BOSTON?» ali kinds of business writing. No.2. Extra fine points; 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 pens ina 
Marble Clecksa, Brenze Statucttes and Fanc ances sa an box. 25 cts. a box. Sent post-paid. {7~ ane eee = 
2 ’ Foreign Engravings, you will use no other. Liberal discounts to dealers: § plen- 
Brenzes, English Plated Ware, Geld ” E hi & did inducements to agents! Address, ADAMS & CO., 21 
and Silver Jewelry, Opera Glass- Chromos, tchings, © | Bromfield Street. 3m Apr. 14 
es, Spy Glasses and Tele- AND DEALERS IN _ Ce EEE — 
scepes, and Magni- PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
fying Glasses. (G™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers,Canvassersand| PROFESSIONAL. 
| Teachers. tf Me eee 
PALMER & BACHELDERS, |™“"™ : D®*® E. 4:42 3., 
162 Washington Street. 7 x 
July 28. 6t FURNITURE. DENTIST, 
— rmpasie No. 16 Eliet Street, Boston. 
tate eg Jan. 27. yr 











W. Ww. BROOM’S ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS | 


Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New 
York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 








- CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
e 


—or— 


Well-made, Substantial 





itor, FURNITURE, 
Ne. 1 19, John Street, New York City. Cc LOT H I N G AT Ww HOLESA LE, 
July 14. f 
is Sask eee o fe Bee ie angie: 152 Devenshire Strect, Beston. 
ace ae eee ae eS MOST MODERATE PRICES ie: as w i 
THE LABOR-SAVER <a peneanes prghyginene 


May 12. 6m 


Is a patented article that will save $20 a year in any family. THAT A 
Retail price $1, free of postage. Three hundred agents are 


COBURN, 





now making #5 to $20 per day. Goo 
Agents, = and female, with $3 to $10 capita), can clear D ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, { ALLOWELL & 
t : 
ON cunnlee oak to any address on receipt of two ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Stamps for circulars and ie) a ic e = YOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
. WAYVELL, Box 4781, AT OUR SALESROOMS 
_ May 12. 3m* Chicago, II. : WOOL, 
SS == | HAYMARKET SQUARE, oe , oo ag at 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 





THE LARGE STOCK, cceeiiah lis mectiene 








JAMES W. VOSE, OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, Cnted 
PIANOFORTE | — 


oe WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 

No. G Temple Place, | 
Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- ; 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 








Drawing-Reom Suites, ———== ae MA Sn TR eS AE 
Parlor Suites, oes KINSLEY & FRENCH 
Library Suites, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Beston. 


Dining-Room Suites, 


BLACK WALNUT AND CHESTNUT 











years. 
PIANOFORTES TO LET. : : 
May 5. 3m CHAMBER SETS, — ae + aa, posi Fs 0g 
Pence P INRA AEST EES 5 AERIS IT Lah REE NATO T= | July 7. 6m 
LOOKING-GLASS oy — . - 
WAREHOUSE, FINANCIAL 


BEAL & HOOPER, 3 
(oLoRaDo GOLD AGENCY. 
J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 

AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE 


— £1D.— 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 
_ MANUPACTURERS OF 
Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OP 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 


MANUFACTURERS 





—or— 





FURNITURE. 
co.” 





AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, | July 7 3m 
No. 234 Washington Street, Boston. a —— | Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Muss. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT, wee j 
NEW Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 


April 7. 











BOOK!” : 


‘CHURCH MUSIC DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE JUBILATE: 


| 
A Collection of SACRED MUSIC for Choirs, Singing | 
Schools, Musical Conventions, &e. By L. O. Emerson, Au- | 
| thor of the “Harp of Judah,” ** Golden Wreath,? ‘Merry | 
| 


| 
CROQUET GAMES, | A USTIN & 2a WY, 
4 
MANUFACTURED from THOROUGHLY-SEASONED STOCK, | 
from patterns which experience has demonstrated to be the 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Strect, cor. Batterymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
S. H. AUSTIN. 
May 19. 


ere eess RICHARDSON & CO. 


Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 


Chimes,” §e 
THE IMMENSE SUCCESS which has attended the ‘“‘Ilarp 
| or Jupan,” its universal adoption by Choirs, Musical Con- 
an eel al ual | ventions and Schools, has induced the undersigned to ar- 


D. G. HANDY. 
3m 








| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
| 








| 
| 





| 


; NOIRE oe eee es see ‘ : “ING PRESSES. | 
| the neighborhood of my school, has for some ee 


The last time he was there, it occurred , PENKNIVES, PAPER SITEARS, SCISSOR8, POCKET 


| 


up his marbles, with a look calculated to anni- | 


hilate me, he exclaimed, * I'd have you know 
oh 


that I don’t put myself on equal with niggers ! 


“Now stop, ” said T, “and let us see how fool- 


You like to come here and play, 
Now, 
And 


ish that is. 
and these boys like to play with you. 
why not come in and study with them ?” 


not giving him time for another thrust at color | 


T added: «It shall not cost you any thing; not 
even for your books, if you are not able to pay 
for them.” Then you should have seen my 
To the insult of asking 
him to go into the school with “niggers,” I had 


| H. N. Hooper, 


added the injury of supposing him reduced so_ 
low as to be willing to accept education with- | 


out money and without price. ‘My mother 
would not let me go to a free school, no how.” 
“But.” said I, “I never went to any but free 
schools. 
“Oh ves, marm! I reckon you could; for the 
Yankees get a right smart of learning in their 
free schools, somehow.” I was almost inclined 
to forgive him for his contempt of my school, in 
consideration of his unintenticnal compliments 
to * Yankee free schools."—Miss B. L. Canedy, 
Freedmen’s Teacher at Richmond. 


Wuo Was Jenny ?—Mr. Eviitor:—In that 
rare collection of good things, the first volume 
of Sargent’s “Gem Series,” entitled “The Em- 
erald,” 1 find the following poem by Leigh 
Hunt :— 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 

Time, you thief! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 

Say I'm weary, say I'm sad; 

Say that health and wealth have missed me; 

Say I'm growing old; but add— 

Jenny kissed me! 
I quote the above lines because, since death 


. has removed the “Jenny” referred to, it will be 


no breach of good manners to say that she was 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, wife of Thomas Carlyle, 
the celebrated author. The occasion on which 
this celebrated kiss was given was when Leigh 
Hunt brought her the intelligence that the 
British government had given a life-pension 
to her husband. Mrs. Carlyle at once impul- 
sively jumped up and kissed the venerable 
bearer of the good news.—Correspondence Los- 
ton Transcript. 

The talents granted toa sing'e individual do 
not benefit himself alone, but are gifts to the 
world: every one shares them, for every one 
suffers or benefits by his actions. Genius is a 
lighthouse, meant to give light from afar; the 
man who bears it is but the reck upon which, 


Don’t you think I could teach you ?” | 


| Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, | Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 


} range with the author, Mr. L. O. Emerson, for a new vol- 
BOXWOOD SETS, 


| ume in which all the excellent features of his previous work | 
WHICH, 


! together with many newand important ones combine to | DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
produce a collection of music unequalled in merit, and suit-| WARNISITES, JAPANS, &c. 
| ed to every capacity and occasion. This new book upon AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 

which Mr. Emerson has bestowed much labor and care, can- | 
| not fail to be THE ONE BOOK SOUGHT FOR by Choirs) Noe, 61 Brond, cor. of Milk Street, Boston’ 
ARE UNSURPASSED, | and Congregations, Societies and Conventions, Schools and | May 19. 3m i 
| Families. | -—_____—_ 

KetatL Price, $1.38, mailed post-paid. B ANKER & 


$12 a dozen. 





For Superior Strength and Beauty of Finish, 


CARPENTER 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


(> Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects. 
Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 


WHoLesaLe Price, 


CO. PuBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON & 
277 


| | 
| | 
i } 
Pu { 

pa ote deo 
| | 
! 





July 28. 3t Washington Street. PAINTS AND VARNISHEL. 
D. oO. GOODR ICH, : Bay Pach ee y vip mee reas A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF & "RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE 
a lew ania [AMES PLOW COMPANY [rss 


Store 107 & toO9 State treet. 
Factory 73 to 79 Clinton Street. 
May 19. 6m 


SUCCESSORS TO 
No. 302 Washington Strect, Boston. | OLIVER AMES & SONS, | 
| | 


May 5. 3m Rayer 
= es, NOURSE, MASON & CO. PEL ASERSTROR & NEEDHAM, 
PIANOS. CFI + MANUFACTURERS OF FRESCO PAINTERS 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS | In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
—aAND— 


x Room Neo. 608 w hi t St., B t . 
=! WePrAII. & CO., s a 





} 
MACHINES. | They are prepared to design and execute every description 
| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
WITOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


| private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
- |eng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
Garden, Grass and Ficld Seeds, Fertilizers, | 44 oj) filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





385 Washington Street, 








Kee, &ce ees 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ‘ lg HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
e ». 17. 
PIANOS QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) |! Pr 
\ a 
. BOSTON: i 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. | PAPER, ETC. 
Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano ata rea- Ht gol = me 3 ees 
sonable price. 38m July 7. No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. ( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
= maces FAcToRIES AT } PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 


be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


STATIONERY GOODS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, &C. 


FAIRBANKS, 


WORCESTER AND. GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
3m 





| May 19. 
JOSIATLI T.. 





New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, des 
BOSTON, 


_ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| 
NITY OF BOSTON.—City Cierx's Or- 
| / rice, July 31, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that copies 
of the “General Laws and Kesolves passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts during the Session of 1866." can be 
| obtained by the citizens of Boston, on application at the 
several Pouce Stations of this city, or at the Office of the 
Crry CLERK at City Hall. 8. F. McCLEARY. 
Aug. 4. City Clerk. 


136 Washington Street, 


Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 





| ties in the execution of 
SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
| whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 
or LIFE-S1ZE, on the | 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS, | 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
June 2. 


OFFICE AND COUNTING-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 


FAP ANNI TEIN WARES OF BOSTON.—Avpiror’s Rerorts 


NITY 
C For Distaisution.—Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
31, 1866. In pursuance of an order of the City Council, I 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ 54th An- 
nual Report of the Keceipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston, for the financial year 1565-66, has been printed 


BOOKS, PAPER FASTNERS, REVENUE STAMPS, - - 
{and that the citize scan obtain copies of the same on ap- 
plication at the several Police Station Hlousex, and at the 


KC., &C. | ee 
~~ YX ia ai G4 Tee 
| SPRING STYLES! pes apeladiprcag merit cy ng 
y IT RY ‘ : : ; Aug.4. ALFRED T. TURNER, Auditor ef Accounts. 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO., - 


Gold, Stcel and Quill Pens, | 


ographa cheerfully shown. tf 


ly on hand, and made to order in the best style of work- 





manship. 3m July 28. | i 
oe : : @ Sa ITY OF BOSTON.—Qvarastixe.-In Board 
roy OLD STATE HOUSE, H J of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
| = ‘ aa Ba } after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
INSURANCE. | MERCHANT TAILORS, ice te Seven solaklichhnn: exaenaitne seguictions ta teqaed 


§ E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE } 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 


' to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
jean ports, south of the capes of Virginia, including Norfolk, 
shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 

| receive the proper clearance trom the Port Physician. 


Invite attention to their Spring Importations 


— OF — 


| 
$200,000, | English, Scotch and French Suitings, A tru eopy, Attar : $. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
and cash assets exceeding sane ea gs | June dd). 
$400,000, : 


SPRING OVERCOATINGS, } 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 
Mieasrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
, ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 


WTY OF BOSTON.—Pescic Latis Scnoor. 
'\ J) Candidates for admission to the Vublie Latin School 
will present themselves for admission on FRIDAY, the 
thirty-first day of August next. at nine o'clock, A.M 

They will bring certificates of good moral character from 
their last instructors—that they are at least TEN years of 
age. from their parents or guardians—of vaccination from 
their family physicians unless they come from public 
schools 

They will be examined in Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
in the rudiments of Grammar, and of mental and written 
Arithmetic. FRANCIS GARDNER, Master. 
ae cana July 21. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable 
‘rates, for 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire.on Merchandise, | 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one | 
or five years, not exceeding { 
$20,000 | 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House. Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dver, Samuel E. Sawyer. | 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. | 
Invinec Morse Secretary. May 26. | 
! 


Jacob Sleeper, | manship and style. 


John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 





John P. Ober, 
C. Heury Parker, 
Benj. K. Bates, 


' 
Washington and state Streets, 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
June 23. tf 


bs Gees ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE | 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


‘ ITY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount 
' / Hore Cemetery. Crty Hass, April 28, 166 The 
| publie are respectfully informed that ‘rom the first of May 
| te the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Llorse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
Browfield streets, at 110, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 
ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning. leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.40.5 Wand 50'elock, P.M 
The 2.1 o'ciock car on Sunday will be a special ear, stop- 
ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 
Through fare each way, 16 cents 
By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. “tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rorty percent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all | 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid , 
exceed the actual cost. the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superier posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment. may be obtained. free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Public or Private Parties, 
large orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
' Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality. got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCrenams, Cake and Confec- 
tionary of all sorts. May 5. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Pesiic Baruine Ac- 

J commopations.—The City Council of Borton, having 
authorized the establishment of suitable FREE BATHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, the joiut special committee Laving the same 
in charge, announce their Location and Kegulation as fol- 
lows -— 

Location. —No. 1, Weat Boston Bridge, near Charles street 
igre No 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 

ee ; No. 3. East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street 

HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND No 4. Arch Wharf. Broad «treet 
CHURCH SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c.; particular at- No. 5, South Boston, south end of I. «treet. 
tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. STORE = No. ¢, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 


WINDOW SHADES!! 


CHARLES Il. BRUCE & CO., 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 


STEVENS. dent. i : ‘ i 

poss grr eee <a SHApes lettered in a «fperior style. Regulations. —The Baths will be open for use daily from 

; Series OTD ea - as ‘ - June 1 to September 3%, 1864, on week days from 5 o'clock 

W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner ly = July 7. Mesquite Screens and Bed Canopies A.M. to 9 o'clock P.M. Males.from 5 to 7 AM, from 11 


Rustic Blinds, Picture AM. to3,P.M..and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from * to 


in great variety. Tapie Om Cotas, . 
Sundays, froin 5 to 9 0 crock 


Cord. Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 10 A.M., and from 4 to 6, P.M. 


pore INSURANCE COMPANY OF 








° Es / vee ° j s , Lace Curtains cleansed and A.M. for males only. 
LIVERPOGL, ENGLAND. Sores ta uu The Baths wiil be closed at 10 o'clock P.M., on web. dayn, 
PERCY M. DOVE...*.............. MANAGER. and at %} o'clock A.M. on Sundays 

a Factory anp SaLesroom, Fach bather will provide on a — ro — oe 
Authorized Capital ........ ccc cece ees & 10,000,000 , , bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
' P - ’ | 606 Washington —" Boston, Masa. Those desiring towela can obtain them of the Superintend- 

Paid upe pital and Reserves............. 36,000,000 Apr. 7. z | ent at three cents each. full eh {his ; 
i j in 185 D Each Superintendent will have full charge o' premises, 
Fire Premiums in 1854. .................. 82,000,000 and uthority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 


forming to these rules. 

No sinoking, profanity. or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing | 
the dressinz-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
cording to the natare of the offense. 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 
sion shail be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will 
preserve order and euforce these regulations in conference 
Hay. Coal, Railroad. Platform and Coun- with the Superintennent. 

' ter Scales, Fariners’. Butchers’. Grocers’,  [$f" The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
Drugzista’, Confectioners’. and Gold Scales. Also, Safes. Pa- each bather to so use the premises and regulate hos or her 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of conduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 
Store Furniture. BATHS a complete success. : 

> Our cxty Warehouse in BOSTON ia Per order Committee on Bathing Accommodations. 

848 YRilke Mt., corner of Batterymarch St CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman 

Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. | Jvne 2. 


The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. = 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on farorabie terms for one or five years. 

This company with ita ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most wnaquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for prompfftude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Po'icies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


MECHANICAL. 


FAUT RS AN KS 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinetlt! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 





STEPIHIIN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterncy for the Company. 


M. €. WHIGGINSON, Surseso ly July 7 i Bostox, June 1], 15%. 
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